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PREFACE 


The  problem  of  tradition  does  not  belong  among  those  questions  which  have 
continually  come  up  for  discussion  since  the  beginning  of  the  ecumenical  move- 
ment. Its  significance  for  ecumenical  discussion  has  only  recently  been  fully 
recognized.  It  is  true  that  questions  related  to  this  subject  have  always  been 
touched  upon  at  ecumenical  conferences  : indeed,  how  could  it  be  otherwise  when 
representatives  of  different  traditions  were  brought  together  on  such  occasions  ? 
It  was  only  at  the  Third  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  at  Lund  that  the 
question  was  specifically  taken  up  to  receive  thorough  treatment  from  a special 
theological  commission.  This  decision  was  first  of  all  simply  a consequence  of 
the  growing  interest  in  theological  problems  concerning  tradition  which  has 
recently  arisen  in  many  churches.  Publications  on  this  subject  have  now  become 
so  numerous  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  review  them  all,  and  most  recently  the 
question  has  even  found  a place  in  the  columns  of  the  daily  press  — a privilege 
rarely  given  to  a theological  problem.  It  was  only  natural  that  a problem  with 
which  theologians  in  the  member  churches  were  so  preoccupied  should  be  taken  up 
in  the  ecumenical  dialogue.  But  the  decision  was  at  the  same  time  a response  to 
an  inner  development  — a logical  consequence  of  joint  discussion  in  the  ecu- 
menical movement.  For  the  longer  the  churches  are  engaged  in  mutual  conversa- 
tion, the  more  it  becomes  necessary  for  them  to  ask  themselves  how  their  tradition 
is  connected  with  the  true  Tradition  which  relates  us  to  Christ  himself.  It  can 
even  be  asked  whether  the  greater  interest  of  more  recent  theology  in  questions 
concerning  Scripture,  Tradition  and  individual  traditions  could  not  be  largely 
explained  by  the  growth  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  report 
in  any  case  appears  at  a time  when  it  is  sure  of  receiving  great  attention,  and  we 
are  most  grateful  to  the  members  of  the  Commission  for  their  work  together 
during  the  past  years. 

The  Commission  has  worked  in  two  sections,  North  American  and  European. 
They  have  produced  two  completely  independent  reports.  Each  reader  will  see  at 
once  that  the  two  sections  have  dealt  with  the  problem  from  two  quite  separate 
viewpoints.  The  North  American  section  has  dealt  with  the  extent  to  which 
historiography  can  give  a true  account  of  the  history  which  is  common  to  all 
Christians.  The  European  section  has  undertaken  to  examine  afresh  the  relation- 
ship between  Scripture,  Tradition  and  the  Church,  and  to  reformulate  the  problem 
in  a more  significant  way  for  ecumenical  discussion. 

A first  result  of  this  work  was  published  two  years  ago1.  The  present  reports 
take  up  some  of  the  points  then  put  forward,  but  at  the  same  time  they  go  beyond 
these  interim  reports,  and  give  an  account  of  the  whole  work  which  the  Commis- 
sion has  accomplished  in  the  years  of  its  existence.  Neither  of  the  two  sections, 
however,  claims  to  present  a ‘final’  report : on  the  contrary  they  are  aware  that 
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there  is  still  much  work  to  be  done  before  the  subject  has  been  thoroughly  clarified. 
But  the  frontiers  of  theological  thinking  have  been  pierced,  and  it  has  become 
possible  to  look  at  the  problems  of  tradition  from  new  points  of  view.  It  is 
for  this  very  reason  that  new  theological  concepts  have  to  be  elaborated,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  express  the  problem  adequately.  Thus  it  is  at  present  impos- 
sible to  make  a final  statement  of  the  problem.  The  Commission  has  made  a first 
attempt,  and  it  is  our  hope  that  the  period  after  Montreal  will  lead  to  further 
deepening  and  clarification. 


Lukas  Vischer. 


1 The  Old  and  the  New  in  the  Church,  SCM  Press  Ltd.,  London  1961. 
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I.  OUR  COMMISSION 


In  the  bright  morning  of  ‘Faith  and  Order’  as  a distinctive  vector  in  the 
modern  ecumenical  movement,  it  seemed  self-evident  to  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned that  the  quest  for  Christian  unity  should  be  pursued  largely  in  terms 
of  an  exegetical  and  doctrinal  consensus  — the  search  for  that  single  system 
of  biblical  truth  whose  existence  was  unanimously  assumed,  even  if  never  yet 
explicitly  set  forth.  Sincere  agreement  in  doctrine  (‘faith’)  was  understood  to 
be  prerequisite  to  any  really  valid  agreement  in  polity  (‘order’).  Consensus  in 
both  ‘faith’  and  ‘order’  was,  therefore,  widely  regarded  as  one  of  the  prime 
goals  of  ecumenical  discussion,  and  there  was  a time  when  the  expectation 
reigned  that  wherever  doctrinal  disagreement  could  be  overcome,  actual  divi- 
sion would  be  reduced  in  a due  proportion.  The  documents  from  the  Faith 
and  Order  Conferences  of  Lausanne  and  Edinburgh  reflect  this  mood  and 
method.  For  example,  in  one  of  the  few  really  great  theological  essays  ever 
produced  by  an  ecumenical  drafting  committee,  the  preface  struck  this  hopeful 
note 1 : 

‘With  deep  thankfulness  to  God  for  the  spirit  of  unity,  which  by  his 
gracious  blessing  upon  us  has  guided  and  controlled  all  our  discussion  on 
this  subject,  we  agree  on  the  following  statement  and  recognize  that  there 
is  in  connection  with  this  subject  no  ground  for  maintaining  division  between 
churches .’ 

The  natural  consequence  of  this  concern  for  doctrinal  consensus  among  the 
various  spokesmen  from  and  for  widely  different  traditions  was  what  came  to 
be  called  ‘the  method  of  comparative  ecclesiology’ ; that  is,  the  effort  of  separated 
Christians  to  explain  themselves  to  each  other  in  the  hope  that  they  would 
thereby  remove  stultifying  misconceptions  and  also  discover  hitherto  unregistered 
areas  of  agreement.  Most  of  the  participants  in  such  ecumenical  discussion 
were  familiar  enough  with  their  own  denominational  histories,  and  with  the 
history  of  Christianity  construed  in  the  light  of  those  respective  histories.  Thus 
the  experience  of  mutual  comparison  of  these  separate  histories  in  the  context 
of  a common  concern  for  authentic  unity  was  the  first  step  toward  the  trans- 
cendence of  partisan  history.  In  a sense,  it  was  the  beginning  of  a rudimentary 
sort  of  ecumenical  historiography. 

Nevertheless,  ‘comparative  ecclesiology’  soon  reached  a point  of  diminishing 
returns.  Even  at  its  best,  it  could  scarcely  do  more  than  clarify  the  actual  issues 
in  disagreement ; at  its  (normal  !)  worst,  it  allowed  for  self-justification  in  moods 
that  varied  from  smug  intransigence  to  pious  truculence.  It  is  now  widely  recog- 
nized that  Lund  marked  the  final  flood  and  first  ebbing  of  this  pattern  of  ecu- 
menical theologizing. 

Meanwhile,  it  was  being  discovered  that  all  endeavor  on  behalf  of  theological 
agreement  was  regularly  complicated  by  what  were  then  called  ‘non-theological 
factors’.  In  his  now  famous  letter  of  1949,  Prof.  C.  H.  Dodd  reflected  on  the 
strange  way  in  which  historical  circumstances  operated  to  affect  the  avowed 
determination  of  ecumenical  groups  to  seek  consensus  on  biblical  and  dog- 
matic grounds  alone.  He  offered  an  example  of  this  theological  ‘unconscious’ 
at  work  : 

1 ‘The  Grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ’  in  Faith  and  Order , Edinburgh , 1937,  p.  224; 
italics  added. 


‘In  England,  I believe,  the  real  division  between  Anglican  and  Noncon- 
formist lies  not  so  much  in  the  field  of  doctrines  about  episcopacy,  or  in 
matters  of  dogmatic  theology . . . ; it  rather  perpetuates  a diversity  of  tradi- 
tion in  English  life  going  back  at  least  to  the  civil  wars  of  the  17th  century. . . 
since  the  17th  century  English  life  has  largely  flowed  in  two  separate  cur- 
rents, one  of  which  has  been  mainly  associated  with  the  established  church, 
and  the  other  with  the  dissenters.  On  each  side  there  are  standards,  ideals, 
habits,  convictions,  prejudices,  which  taken  together  make  up  a distinctive 
mentality,  largely  determining  our  first  response  at  least  to  any  question 
that  comes  up.  This  mentality  is  only  partly,  perhaps  only  to  a slight  degree, 
dependent  on  distinctive  religious  convictions  or  traditions,  but  it  is  intimately 
bound  up  with  them,  and  constantly  acts  upon  them.  We  always  need  to 
ask  whether  our  tenacity  in  defending  certain  positions  may  be  due  to  some- 
thing other  than  pure  doctrinal  logic.’ 1 

In  consequence  of  this  belated  application  in  ecumenics  of  what  elsewhere 
had  long  been  a historiographical  commonplace  (Dodd  is  a historian  !),  Faith 
and  Order  proceeded  to  broaden  its  horizon  of  study  to  cover  these  historical, 
sociological,  and  psychological  dimensions  of  Christian  disunity  — but  still  to 
label  them  ‘non-theological’.  2 

But  this  could  only  lead  to  a still  further  recognition  of  the  obvious,  viz., 
that  no  ‘factor’  genuinely  ingredient  in  a genuine  theological  problem  is  really 
‘non-theological’.  For  if  theology  is,  in  some  sense  or  other,  reflection  upon 
the  biblical  witness  to  God’s  sovereign  grace  in  the  history  of  our  salvation, 
then  every  aspect  of  human  existence  viewed  in  this  perspective  is  theological 
in  context  if  not  in  content.  Christ’s  fully  human  incarnation  in  the  historical 
milieu  of  Israel  and  the  Augustan  principate  forbids  the  relegation  of  human 
history  and  politics  to  some  limbo  of  the  non-theological.  By  his  choice  of  com- 
mon bread  for  the  Eucharist,  Christ  reinforced  his  general  teaching  that  the 
economic  base  of  life  stands  squarely  in  the  context  of  grace.  By  calling  the 
church  into  being  and  thrusting  her  forth  into  the  prolongations  of  history  and 
its  travail  of  survival  and  betrayal,  the  Spirit  made  the  problem  of  traditioning 
a theological  issue,  whatever  else  it  may  also  be. 

All  this  has  come  to  be  abundantly  plain  in  the  gropings  for  Christian  unity 
in  the  social,  economic  and  political  vicissitudes  of  this  present  revolutionary 
epoch.  The  analyses  of  these  rapid  and  baffling  developments  are  irrelevant 
to  the  communication  of  the  Gospel  and  to  our  concern  for  Christian  unity  unless 
they  are  set  in  their  appropriate  — theological  — perspective;  viz.,  the  Lord- 
ship  of  Christ.  None  of  the  theoretical  questions  of  Faith  and  Order  can  be 
abstracted  from  their  practical  matrices.  Indeed,  it  became  clear  shortly  after 
Lund  there  should  be  a specifically  theological  study  of  ‘institutionalism,’  as 
one  of  the  decisive  determinants  of  the  ‘social  behavior’  of  Christian  groups 
within  their  denominations,  in  their  pan-denominational  aggregates  and  within 
the  World  Council  of  Churches.  The  Report 3 of  that  study  commission  confirms 
the  initial  hypothesis  that  the  dynamics  of  corporate  Christian  living  are  so 


1 The  Ecumenical  Review,  Vol.  II,  1949-50,  pp.  54-55. 

2 Cf.  articles  by  Ellul,  Garrison  et  al .,  in  The  Ecumenical  Review , 1949-53. 

3 Cf.  ‘Institutionalism  and  Unity’  in  The  Old  and  the  New  in  the  Church,  p.  52-91. 
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integral  to  the  effective  carrying  out  of  the  Church’s  divine  ordination  in  the 
world  that  any  ecclesiological  doctrine  which  ignores  or  despises  the  significance 
of  ‘institutionalism’  must  be  adjudged  invalid  or  irrelevant. 

One  way  and  another,  therefore,  Faith  and  Order  has  come  to  the  general 
recognition  that  unity  requires  more  than  consensus  in  doctrine,  or,  perhaps, 
that  the  sort  of  doctrinal  consensus  that  would  serve  as  a basis  for  unity  is  a 
very  complex  affair  that  would  involve  all  consenting  parties  in  the  mutual  con- 
sideration of  their  respective  heritages  and  legacies.  But  this  would  imply,  as 
a consequence,  that  the  ecumenical  dialogue  calls  for  historical  perspective. 
In  short,  the  ecumenical  movement  stands  in  urgent  need  of  some  sort  of  ecu- 
menical historiography. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  the  dogmaticians  have  paid  scant  heed  to 
historiography  as  an  essential  element  of  adequate  theological  methodology. 
At  best,  history  has  often  been  regarded  as  eine  Hilfsdisziplin , strictly  ancillary 
to  the  weightier  matters  of  exegesis  and  dogmatic  construction.  At  its  worst, 
it  has  been  used  in  flagrantly  partisan  fashion,  ‘to  point  a moral  or  adorn  a 
tale’.  Even  in  those  cases  where  history  is  taken  seriously,  at  least  as  a theologou- 
menon,  there  are  often  open  questions  as  to  the  rigor  and  objectivity  of  the  methods 
of  historical  inquiry  employed.  On  the  other  side,  however,  it  should  be  frankly 
admitted  that  modern  church  history,  jealous  of  its  liberation  from  subservience 
to  dogmatics,  has  been  somewhat  less  than  eager  to  qualify  as  a theological 
discipline,  especially  in  the  theological  climate  which  has  dominated  the  epoch 
now  concluding. 

Generally  speaking,  the  dogmaticians  have  tended  to  ignore  the  import  of 
their  own  historiographical  methods  in  the  explication  of  their  theological  ideas, 
save  always,  of  course,  in  the  selection  of  their  ‘historical’  examples  and  illustra- 
tions ! One  of  the  consequences  of  the  resulting  situation  is  that  the  services 
of  critical  historiography  to  the  central  issues  of  Faith  and  Order  have  not  been 
commensurate  with  what  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  from  the  con- 
structive and  disciplined  exercise  of  ‘Christian  memory’  in  the  course  of  contem- 
porary ecumenical  discussion. 

Part  of  the  difficulty  has  been  that  church  history  has  often  swung  between 
the  extremes  of  parochialism  and  neutralism,  neither  of  them  quite  relevant  to 
the  ecumenical  cause  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  good  history  on  the  other.  It  is 
commonplace,  and  scandalous,  that  the  conventional  forms  of  denominational 
church  history  in  the  past  have  done  more  to  justify  and  reinforce  disunity  between 
Christians  than  they  have  to  enlarge  the  self-understanding  of  the  essential  one- 
ness of  the  Christian  community  in  its  historical  existence  since  Pentecost.  Over 
against  this,  there  is  an  opposite  extreme : the  pattern  of  church  history  which 
is  advertised  as  free  from  factionalism  because  of  its  top-lofty  position  above 
the  grubby  stage  on  which  the  Christian  drama  has  been  acted  out  in  all  its 
evident  untowardness.  Historians  of  all  persuasions  agree  that  historical  reason 
cannot  decide  the  issue  of  dogmatic  truth.  Some  of  them,  however,  have  tried 
to  draw  the  consequence  from  this  that  historical  reason  can  disengage  itself 
from  all  responsibility  for  discriminating  dogmatic  truth  from  error.  Yet  it  is 
plain,  upon  even  cursory  analysis,  that  the  very  undertaking  of  a serious  study 
of  church  history  entails  some  sort  of  theological  perspective  which  affects  the 
historian’s  methodology  and  judgment,  whereas  the  dogmatician’s  understanding 
or  misunderstanding  of  history  affects  his  theological  methodology  and  stand- 
point. 
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Thus,  for  various  reasons,  good  and  bad,  the  ecumenical  movement  has 
tended  to  ignore  the  fact  that  divided  Christians  are  kept  apart  not  only  by  their 
respective  histories  but  also  by  their  divergent  patterns  of  historical  interpreta- 
tion. Here,  surely,  was  a resource  for  ecumenical  understanding  that  had  been 
neglected. 

At  the  Third  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  (Lund,  1952)  one  of  the 
Sections  was  set  to  explore  the  thicket  of  problems  designated  as  ‘Schism,  Heresy 
and  Apostasy’.  Its  discussions  were  conscientious,  lively,  cogent  — and  yet 
also  well-nigh  fruitless,  as  far  as  any  significant  progress  toward  doctrinal  con- 
sensus was  concerned.  At  every  point,  our  topics  had  a complicated  historical 
background,  but  the  Section  had  neither  mandate  nor  disposition  to  engage 
in  critical  historical  analysis  of  these  backgrounds  as  grist  for  our  doctrinal 
‘conclusions.’  Moreover,  its  members  would  have  been  scarcely  competent  in 
such  an  inquiry  even  if  they  had  been  disposed  to  attempt  one.  The  historical 
references  in  that  Report  are  obviously  perfunctory1. 

Out  of  this  experience,  however,  came  a dawning  realization  of  the  impor- 
tance of  historical  understanding  as  context  for  doctrinal  dialogue.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Section  proposed  to  the  Conference  that  a major  study  program  be 
developed  that  would  take  the  problem  of  historical  perspective  more  fully  into 
account.  The  Conference  adopted  the  following  resolution  2 : 

‘We  propose  the  establishment  of  a Theological  Study  Commission  to 
explore  more  deeply  the  resources  for  further  ecumenical  discussion  to  be 
found  in  that  common  history  which  we  have  as  Christians  and  which  we  have 
discovered  to  be  longer,  larger  and  richer  than  any  of  our  separate  histories 
in  our  divided  churches.  Such  a study  would  focus  not  only  on  the  hard 
cores  of  disagreement  between  us,  but  also  on  the  positive  discoveries  there 
to  be  made  of  the  various  levels  of  unity  which  underlie  our  diversities  and 
dividedness.’ 

Conference  approval  of  the  project  was,  of  course,  no  guarantee  that  it  would 
be  fully  understood  by  the  people  who  would  have  to  implement  it.  In  the  after- 
math  of  Lund,  it  was  variously  interpreted  to  mean : (1)  a new  approach  to  the 
history  of  the  ecumenical  movement  (already  covered,  most  people  presumed, 
by  Rouse  and  Neill,  A History  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement , 1517-1948)  ; (2)  a 
history  of  Christianity  written  from  an  ecumenical  coign  of  vantage;  (3)  a bid 
for  a more  substantial  role  for  church  history  in  the  ecumenical  study  process ; 
(4)  an  indirect  promotion  of  the  catholic  emphasis  on  tradition  as  a living  force 
in  the  church’s  life ; (5)  an  atavism  of  Gottfried  Arnold’s  ill-fated  attempt  to 
ameliorate  the  polemics  of  17th  century  Protestantism  in  his  famous  Unpar- 
teiische  Kirchen-  und  Ketzer  His  tor  ie.  None  of  these  interpretations  was  wholly 
correct  but  none  was  wholly  false,  either  — not  even  the  last  one.  The  idea 
behind  the  vague  phrase,  ‘our  common  history  as  Christians,’  was  too  unfamiliar 
to  be  clearly  grasped,  and  its  exponents  were  not  particularly  effective  in  its 
explication. 

The  following  summer,  the  Working  Committee  of  Faith  and  Order  (Bossey, 
1953)  received  the  Lund  proposal  and  effected  a decisive  transformation  of  it. 
What  had  been  intended  at  Lund  was  an  experiment  in  ecumenical  historio- 
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1 Cf.  The  Third  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order , pp.  251-52. 

2 The  Third  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order , 1952,  p.  27. 


graphy,  but  this  was  easier  intended  than  achieved.  But  it  was  plain  to  all  that 
tradition  had  some  sort  of  distinctive  role  to  play  in  the  historical  study  of  Chris- 
tian unity  and  disunity,  correlated  as  it  is  with  the  theological  question  of  the 
identity  and  continuity  of  the  Christian  message  and  the  historical-theological 
question  of  the  survival  of  the  Church  through  the  ages.  It  had  long  been  agreed 
that  the  ecumenical  fact  of  mutual  recognition  between  divided  Christians  implies 
some  sort  of  common  identification.  Now  it  was  asked  whether  there  was  any 
possibility  of  delineating  this  common  identity  and  of  relating  it  in  some  significant 
way  to  what  might  be  the  Christian  Tradition  ? The  study  of  the  question  put 
in  this  form  attracted  more  interest  and  attention  at  Bossey  than  the  Lund  proposal 
in  its  original  form.  Accordingly,  the  Working  Committee  agreed  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  Interim  Committee  ‘to  study  the  problem  of  tradition , in  its  biblical 
and  historical  aspects,  paying  particular  attention  to  the  problem  as  it  has  been 
put  before  us  in  recent  literature,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  importance  and  need 
of  such  a study  for  ecumenical  understanding.’ 1 

The  following  year,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  in 
Chicago  (1954)  the  Interim  Committee’s  Report  was  presented  and  discussed. 
The  following  Resolution  was  adopted  : 

‘There  shall  be  constituted  a theological  commission  on  tradition  which 
will  normally  operate  in  two  sections,  one  European,  the  other  North  Amer- 
ican, in  close  co-operation.  Prof.  K.  E.  Skydsgaard  will  serve  as  co-chairman 
of  the  European  Section ; Prof.  A.  C.  Outler  will  serve  as  co-chairman  of 
the  North  American  Section.’ 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a project  which  now  comes  to  its  formal  termination. 
The  two  sections  of  the  Commission  were  instructed  to  work  together  in 
close  co-operation.  This  was  clearly  desirable,  and  earnestly  desired  by  the 
members  of  the  Commission.  But  such  co-operation  would  have  required,  at 
the  very  least,  several  joint  meetings  of  the  two  Sections  and  sustained  dialogue 
throughout  the  years.  Unfortunately,  no  provision  for  this  was  made  by  the 
Study  Department  and  none  could  be  made  by  the  members  of  the  Commission 
themselves.  As  it  turned  out,  the  two  Sections  have  had  to  go  about  their  work 
separately,  except  for  an  exchange  of  papers  and  occasional  contacts  between 
their  members.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  they  have  followed  somewhat  dif- 
ferent lines  of  inquiry  with  regard  to  their  common  assignment. 

At  the  outset  it  was  plain  that  the  European  section,  according  to  the  terms  of 
reference  set  out  at  the  Working  Committee  meeting  at  Bossey  in  1953,  was  dis- 
posed to  concentrate  upon  historical  and  systematic  reconsideration  of  the  term 
tradition  in  its  biblical  and  historical  aspects.  The  old  problem  of  Scripture  and 
Tradition  and  the  Reformation  catchword  sola  Scriptura  came  once  more  to  the 
fore  and  demanded  renewed  scrutiny.  The  problem  required  presentation  in  a 
new  form  ; and  it  became  clear  that  such  a theological  study  would  also  be  of  great 
significance  for  ecumenical  understanding. 

Across  the  Atlantic,  the  North  American  Section  was  primarily  concerned 
with  the  elusive  task  of  observing  the  traditionary  process  in  its  actual  operation  in 
specific  ‘cases’  of  ‘traditions  in  transit’.  Parcelling  out  the  periods  in  which  they 
were  most  interested,  the  different  members  blocked  out  a broad  program  of  his- 
torical inquiry  in  the  general  problematics  of  identity  and  continuity  (and  their 
opposites)  in  Christian  history.  It  was  mutually  agreed  that  more  might  have 
been  accomplished  by  the  Commission  as  a whole  if  its  two  Sections  had  not 

1 Minutes  of  the  Working  Committee,  1953  ; FOC  Paper  17,  p.  31. 
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been  forced  to  work  separately.  It  need  not  be  concealed  that  this  prevented 
the  Commission  from  being  able  to  present  a unified  Report.  But  it  has  also 
happened  that  our  differences,  even  our  misunderstandings,  have  been  the  occa- 
sion for  a more  versatile  and  representative  canvass  of  our  theme  than  they 
might  have  been  if  our  program  and  procedure  had  been  more  nearly  integral. 

The  starting  point  for  our  inquiry  in  the  North  American  Section  was  the 
realization  that  the  traditional  pattern  of  denominational  bias  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  separate  histories  of  our  divided  churches  has  created  a real  dilemma 
in  the  ecumenical  dialogue.  On  the  one  hand,  it  has  limited  our  understanding 
of  the  Christian  past  and  thus,  even  if  unwittingly,  has  blocked  from  our  present 
view  other  perspectives  on  that  same  past  which  would  complicate  or  even  con- 
fuse our  self-righteous  interpretation  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  many  a modern 
Christian  is  insensitive  to  the  workings  of  the  traditionary  process  in  present 
situations  between  the  churches  because  he  has  ignored  or  misunderstood  its 
workings  in  times  past.  Most  ardent  denominationalists  are  familiar  with  their 
own  denominational  history,  and  with  general  church  history  construed  in  the 
shifting  lights  of  those  denominational  histories.  But,  by  the  same  token,  they 
are  also  just  as  often  shut  up  within  these  partisan  perspectives,  victims  of  his- 
torical caricatures. 

Mere  tolerance  of  contrary  views  does  not  enable  the  strong-minded  partisan 
to  grasp  the  bewildering  richness  and  relevance  of  the  various  historical  traditions 
and  diverse  dogmatic  positions  which  are  represented  in  the  contemporary  ecu- 
menical forum.  In  every  case  of  dogmatic  disagreement,  an  effort  must  be  made, 
an  effort  of  historical  reason  and  imagination,  to  get  behind  the  tradition  of 
the  dogmata  in  question,  seeking  out  their  activating  spirit  and  recognizing  their 
intention  to  represent  some  sort  of  identity  and  continuity  within  the  Christian 
community -in-time.  Every  doctrine  has  a history  and  every  doctrinal  controversy 
its  own  Sitz  im  Leben.  It  arises  in  the  context  of  living  faith  (and  unfaith  !) ; 
it  is  always  influenced  ambiguously  by  the  total  situation  of  the  human  par- 
ticipants. This  means  that  every  doctrinal  controversy  (and  all  serious  ecumenical 
conversation  as  well)  must  be  illuminated  by  competent  reference  both  to  its 
historical  origins  and  also  to  its  subsequent  developments.  Similarly,  the  various 
denominations,  whose  distinctive  patterns  and  characters  have  been  affected  by 
their  respective  histories,  have  to  be  understood  and  appreciated  in  their  historical 
origins  and  evolutions  if  their  peculiar  manifestations  in  ecumenical  conversation 
are  properly  to  be  appraised  and  appreciated.  Doctrines  regularly  take  on  some- 
thing of  the  idiom  and  style  of  the  church  which  authorizes  them.  Thus,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  ecumenical  movement  to  develop  what  might  be  called  a denom- 
inational hermeneutics  which  can  ask  the  right  questions  of  various  Christian 
groups  in  conflict  or  coma  — always  in  the  effort  to  understand  and  interpret 
them  in  their  different  situations,  and  not  merely  to  tolerate  them  in  the  spirit 
of  ecumenical  ‘good  manners.’  Such  a hermeneutical  program  would  inquire 
about  the  living  traditions  of  the  various  denominations,  avowed  or  covert: 
their  traditions  of  the  development  and  establishment  of  dogma  ; their  traditions 
of  traditional-wra  or,  in  many  an  interesting  instance,  their  traditions  of  anti- 
traditionalism.  The  tradition  of  a particular  denomination  is  an  extremely 
complex  entity,  forming  a denominational  ‘mind’  which  manifests  itself  in  char- 
acteristic ways  of  ‘seeing’  and  ‘hearing’  and  speaking.  Their  political  and  social 
histories  interact  with  their  specifically  doctrinal  emphases  to  shape  and  mold 
traditional  patterns  and  these  are  surprisingly  tenacious,  even  in  the  midst  of 
conscious  protestations  on  behalf  of  sola  Scriptura. 
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All  of  this  suggests  that  there  is  a corollary  in  church  history  to  the  principle 
of  historical  relativism  in  general  historiography.  At  this  point,  however,  still 
deeper  questions  emerge  which  have  to  do  with  the  ways  in  which  the  traditionary 
process  operates  in  the  separate  histories  of  the  divided  churches,  how  it  works 
out  in  those  crisis  situations  where  traditions  are  in  transit  from  one  region  to 
another,  one  culture  to  another,  one  epoch  to  another.  The  deepest  and  most 
urgent  question  is  whether  or  not  one  can  affirm  the  reality  of  an  integral,  essential 
tradition  present,  in  however  varying  degree,  in  the  multiple  traditions  which 
are  the  visible  data  in  any  historical  view  of  Christianity.  The  most  that  historical 
relativism  can  do  here  is  to  clarify  the  reciprocal  interactions  of  these  plural 
traditions  within  the  Christian  community.  It  must,  on  principle,  regard  each 
tradition  as  a phenomenon  in  its  own  right,  each  with  its  own  system  of  convic- 
tions which  are  more  or  less  ‘natural’  to  the  ‘true  believer’  and  more  or  less  peculiar 
to  the  ‘outsider,’  i.e.,  a true  believer  in  a different  tradition. 

Yet  another  service  of  historical  realism  is  its  power  to  expose  the  illusion 
involved  in  the  claim  of  any  particular  group  that  its  members  are  wholly  free 
of  the  influences  of  tradition,  and  bound  only  to  the  pure  Word  of  God  in  Holy 
Scripture.  The  plain  fact  is  that  each  denomination  or  pan-denominational 
‘family  of  churches’  has  a characteristic  (i.e.,  traditional)  syndrome  of  biblical 
interpretation  and  dogmatic  construction.  This,  in  turn,  helps  to  account  for 
the  equally  plain  fact  that  discordant  appeals  to  the  selfsame  Scriptures  regularly 
generate  tedious  and  deadly  controversies  which  cannot  be  adjudicated  by  a 
direct  appeal  to  Scripture  alone.  When  this  happens,  the  usual  consequence 
is  that  the  antagonists  fall  back  on  their  respective  traditions,  whether  of  sola 
Scriptura  or  ‘Holy  Tradition.’  Here  again,  a relativistic  historiography  can  be 
a salutary  safeguard  against  bigotry.  Historical  inquiry  cannot  be  used  to  locate 
or  establish  any  single  historical  tradition  as  the  Christian  Tradition.  However, 
if  it  is  sufficiently  objective,  it  exercises  a useful  veto  power  over  anti-ecumenical 
absolutisms  of  various  sorts  — biblicist,  ecclesiastical,  ideological. 

One  of  the  practical  interests  of  the  Lund  resolution  was  to  open  a way  beyond 
conventional  models  of  church  history,  in  the  hope  that  some  help  might  thereby 
be  provided  for  the  thoughtful  churchman  and,  especially,  the  theological  stu- 
dents in  training  for  the  ministry,  in  learning  how  to  listen,  really  to  listen,  to 
the  ‘glossolalia’  of  ecumenical  debate,  and  to  be  able  to  recognize  therein  the 
signs  that  signify  our  common  history  as  Christians.  ‘Is  there’  asked  Prof.  Flo- 
rovsky,  in  an  early  memorandum  prepared  for  the  Commission,  ‘a  describable 
common  tradition  in  all  existing  communities  which  call  and  profess  themselves 
Christians  ? ’ A definitely  negative  answer  to  this  question  would  fatally  undercut 
the  present  basis  of  ecumenical  study  and  action.  An  over-confident  affirmative 
can  only  mean  that  the  methodological  difficulties  involved  have  not  been  fully 
faced. 

It  was  quickly  obvious  that  no  theological  study  commission  and  no  one 
decade  would  suffice  for  the  task  which  had  been  assigned  to  us.  Adequate 
investigation  would  require  extensive  historical,  linguistic,  sociological  and 
philosophical  studies  covering  the  vast  spectrum  of  world-wide  Christianity  over 
at  least  eighteen  centuries.  What  could  be  done,  however,  and  what  we  attempted 
to  do,  was  to  become  aware  of  the  complexity  and  ambiguity  of  the  problem, 
to  plan  specific  research  projects  for  various  members  of  the  Commission  and 
to  provide  a process  of  critical  review  of  such  studies  as  they  became  ready  for 
scholarly  appraisal.  Our  efforts  have  been  largely  exploratory  and  their  actual 
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harvest  in  visible  results  is  almost  embarrassingly  meager.  But  the  project  has 
resulted  in  a definite  heightening  of  attention  to  the  problem  of  tradition  as  a 
significant  item  in  contemporary  theological  discussion.  We  have  noted  with 
satisfaction  that  ‘Tradition  and  Traditions’  has  come  to  be  more  clearly  visible 
against  the  theological  horizon  than  heretofore.  If  we  cannot  claim  sole  credit 
for  this,  we  can  at  least  take  it  as  evidence  that  what  has  exercised  us  for  a decade 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  a timely  issue  for  many  others  as  well. 

One  of  the  great  pressing  needs  of  the  ecumenical  movement,  especially  at 
the  present  stage  of  its  development,  is  a clearer  view  of  the  historical  dynamics 
of  the  motley  crowd  of  churches  which  comprise  the  WCC,  based  upon  the  recog- 
nition that  each  takes  its  own  separate  history  seriously  and  yet  also  views  its 
participation  in  the  Council  as  a legitimate  consequence  of  that  history.  If  we 
can  speak  of  ‘our  God-given  unity  in  Christ,’  we  also  know  that  such  a proleptic 
unity  is  received  but  not  possessed,  sought  after  but  not  subject  to  manipulation. 
By  the  very  nature  of  his  work,  the  ecumenically  minded  church  historian  is 
concerned  with  just  such  problems  as  these.  He  understands  that  his  vocation 
requires  of  him  not  to  shrink  from  challenging  and  mocking  the  various  forms 
of  ecclesiastical  bigotry,  including  those  which  have  separated  churches  from 
one  another  and  from  the  world  into  which  they  are  commissioned  for  Christian 
witness  and  service.  He  might  even  be  expected  to  approach  the  obligations  and 
opportunities  of  the  ecumenical  dialogue  in  a somewhat  less  doctrinaire  spirit 
than  the  dogmatician  who  ignores  or  defies  the  effects  of  tradition  in  his  dogmatiz- 
ing. Thus,  an  ecumenical  historiography  might  be  expected  to  provide  a kind 
of  historical  Vorverstandnis  prerequisite  for  serious  doctrinal  consensus. 


H.  OUR  CONSENSUS 

The  personnel  of  our  Section  was  deliberately  chosen  from  the  ranks  of 
church  historians  with  avowed  theological  interest  and  theologians  with  special 
competence  in  one  or  another  historical  field.  Such  people  are  not  readily  drawn 
into  consensus  in  respect  of  actual  historical  interpretation,  and  even  less  readily 
to  a consented  doctrine  of  historical  interpretation.  However,  during  the  years 
of  our  mutual  encounter  and  exchange,  we  have  been  impressed  by  an  emerging 
sense  of  the  importance  and  the  impotence  of  church  history  in  ecumenical  con- 
versation — of  what  it  can  do  and  what  it  ought  not  even  to  attempt. 

Some  of  the  members  of  our  Section  have  been  content  to  define  their  task 
as  the  investigation,  interpretation  and  ‘ historical  explanation’  of  the  deeds  and 
circumstances  of  men  and  women  who  have  taken  themselves  to  be,  or  to  belong 
to,  the  Christian  Church.  Others,  not  demurring  from  this,  also  regard  church 
history  as  a specifically  theological  resource  for  ‘insight’  into  the  vexed  questions 
of  God’s  active  ‘presence’  in  the  church  and  in  human  history.  We  have  all 
agreed  that  the  church  historian  has  no  privileged  methodology,  no  access  to 
some  arcane  historiographical  gnosis.  His  business  is  to  probe  and  ponder  the 
past  on  the  basis  of  data  that  are  at  best  elusive  and  fragmentary  and  to  make 
tentative  but  responsible  judgments  as  to  the  bearing  of  what  he  can  know  about 
the  Christian  past  upon  the  vital  concerns  of  Christian  people  in  the  present 
and  future.  Consequently,  he  is,  or  ought  to  be,  deeply  interested  in  the  phenom- 
ena of  Christian  unity  and  disunity,  in  the  continuities  and  discontinuities  in 
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the  drama  of  the  Church’s  survival  through  the  centuries,  in  the  ambiguities 
of  the  corporate  life  of  Christians  in  their  self-giving  and  self-aggrandizement 

— all  this  in  every  age,  from  the  first  to  the  present.  As  a historian,  he  must 
refrain  from  final  pronouncements  on  dogmatic  issues.  But  he  ought  to  be  able 
to  show  that  the  difference  between  partisan  and  ecumenical  perspectives  in 
historical  inquiry  makes  a difference  not  only  to  the  quality  of  historical  judg- 
ments, but  also  to  the  validity  of  the  theological  formulations  which  are  correlated 
with  such  judgments. 

Thus,  what  we  mean  by  our  phrase  ‘ecumenical  historiography’  is  nothing 
esoteric  or  recondite.  It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a mood  and  method  of 
historical  study  which  operates  on  the  assumption  that  the  Christian  community 
is  a reality ; that  this  community  has  had  some  sort  of  identity  and  continuity 
in  time  and  space ; and  that  its  perimeter  is  roughly  indicated  by  some  such 
radius  as  the  so-called  Basis  of  the  WCC.  Given  such  presuppositions  as  these, 
the  ecumenical  historian  works  in  whatever  epoch  or  area  he  is  best  qualified, 
to  discover  and  communicate  significant  historical  ‘insights’  to  those  who  mistake 
their  partisan  history  for  that  history  which  Christians  have  in  common  by  virtue 
of  the  historical  existence  of  the  Church  and  the  life  of  faith. 

Historical  study,  we  have  agreed,  provides  no  interpretive  models,  causal 
or  otherwise,  which  decide  the  truth  about  all  historical  events,  not  even  all 
church-historical  events.  Yet  we  also  agree  that  the  history  of  God’s  people 
in  the  world  is  rightly  understood  only  when  construed  within  the  context  of 
historical  existence  in  general.  Secular  history,  therefore,  is  not  merely  a vestibule 
to  church  history.  The  two  are  sectors  of  a single  field.  Magnolia  Dei  cannot 
be  segregated  from  the  human  happenings  in  which  they  are  perceived  by  the 
eyes  of  faith.  The  splendor  of  the  church  is  inseparable  from  its  squalor. 

Non-relativistic  historical  work  is  a misnomer.  The  diversities  and  relativities, 
so  obvious  in  the  confusions  of  contemporary  church  life,  have  instructive 
parallels  and  parables  in  the  Christian  past  which  the  church  historian  re-enters 
and  rehearses.  The  critical  historian  is  not  liable  to  be  deceived  by  the  senti- 
mental view  that  ‘somewhere’  in  the  Christian  past  there  was  an  actual  ideal 
image  of  the  unity  we  seek  today  and  may  achieve  tomorrow.  His  contribution 
to  serious  ecumenical  conversation  is  of  a different  order,  for  he  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  able  to  distinguish  the  old  and  the  new  in  the  Church,  to  remind  both 
the  hopeful  and  the  despairing  of  the  anomalies  of  continuity  and  discontinuity 
as  they  have  always  co-existed  in  the  eighteen  centuries  which  separate  us  from 

— and  unite  us  with  — the  apostolic  Church. 

One  of  the  first  things  borne  in  on  us  in  our  early  meetings  was  the  fact  that 
the  very  terms  of  our  title  epitomized  the  complexities  of  our  problem.  Each 
member  of  the  Section  had  a different  conception  of  what  was  meant  by  ‘tradi- 
tion,’ ‘traditions’  and  ‘ the  Tradition.’  Moreover,  as  we  soon  realized,  there  is 
more  than  one  long-standing  tradition  of  defining  these  terms  and  their  cognates 
in  association  with  certain  familiar  disjunctions,  in  which  the  antonyms  tend 
to  control  the  synonyms.  We  often  found  ourselves  ranged  on  one  side  or  the 
other  of  the  following  either /or ’s  : 

(a)  Either  tradition  or  Scripture  (Trent  or  Augsburg?) 

(b)  Either  tradition  as  a residuum  of  the  past  or  as  the  past  translated  into 
the  future  toward  which  our  present  faith,  hope  and  love  are  oriented. 
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(c)  Either  tradition  as  actus  tradendi  (the  divine  act  of  traditioning  the  Gospel 
by  the  Holy  Spirit)  or  tradition  as  modus  tradendi  (the  human  side  of  the 
traditionary  process). 

(d)  Either  tradition  as  a category  of  historical  analysis  or  tradition  as  a 
denotation  of  divine  activity  in  human  history. 

(e)  Either  tradition  as  an  external  quantum  which  must  be  interiorized  by 
conscious  appropriation  or  tradition  as  living  experience  in  the  church 
which  becomes  second-hand  when  exteriorized. 

(f ) Either  tradition  as  lumber  inherited  from  the  past  or  tradition  as  the 
dynamism  which  fuels  and  guides  the  process  of  transition,  thrusting 
it  into  the  future. 

Because  of  these  ingrained  habits  of  disjunctive  thought,  it  proved  extremely 
difficult  for  us  to  use  our  key-terms  without  reactivating  one  or  more  of  the 
traditional  (!)  polemical  meanings  still  associated  with  them. 

We  have,  however,  been  forced  back  again  and  again  upon  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  alternative  set  of  terms  which  will  obviate  our  difficulties ; no  final 
and  precise  definitions  ; no  means  of  circumventing  the  linguistic  and  hermeneut- 
ical issues  involved.  This  is  the  case  because  the  problems  of  language  in  this 
area  are  no  less  complex  and  acute  than  the  doctrinal  ones,  and  neither  can  be 
solved  independently  of  the  other. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  found  ourselves  quietly  moved  toward  a few 
‘working  definitions’  of  these  hinge-words  as  they  have  come  to  a rough  and 
flexible  consensus  in  our  discussions.  In  adopting  these  ‘definitions’  we  have 
not  intended  to  beg  any  open  question  nor  to  suppose  that  our  ‘definitions’  are 
decisive  in  all  contexts.  It  has  seemed  useful,  however,  to  attempt  a summary 
statement  of  our  general  usage  which  we  are  prepared  to  offer  as  meaningful 
for  others  who  wish  to  join  in  this  discussion  without  having  to  recapitulate  all 
the  stages  of  confusion  through  which  we  have  passed. 

1.  TRADITION.  We  use  this  term  (in  its  lower  case  singular ) as  the  general 
category  which  includes  both  the  process  of  transmission  from  person  to 
person,  region  to  region,  generation  to  generation,  and  also  the  substantive 
contents  of  whatever  is  transmitted.  It  denotes  the  traditionary  process 
operating  in  human  history  and  society.  It  normally  includes  one  or  more 
of  the  following  elements  : 

(a)  That  which  is  transmitted,  the  channels  of  transmission  and  the  effects 
of  such  transmission. 

(b)  The  nuances  and  subtleties  of  atmospheres  involved  in  the  process  of 
traditioning : verbal  and  non-verbal,  conscious  and  unconscious,  emotional 
and  rational,  etc. 

(c)  The  endeavor  to  orient  and  immerse  persons  and  groups  in  persisting 
values  and  premises,  and  to  provide  them  with  proper  experiences  of 
initiation. 

(d)  The  paradox  that  ‘anti-traditionalists’  also  engage  in  the  business  of 
traditioning  their  cherished  values  and  premises,  thus  creating  a tradition 
of  anti-traditionalism. 
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(e)  The  complication  of  the  fact  that  the  traditionary  process  may  operate 
in  either  direction,  toward  entropy  or  renewal  — and  there  are  no 
infallible  differentiae  which  tell  when  apparent  continuities  conceal  an 
actual  betrayal  or  a pseudomorphosis  of  what  was  pretended  to  have 
been  traditioned. 

(f ) The  traditionary  process  includes  the  means  aimed  at  perpetuating  the 
old  and  familiar  in  the  context  of  the  novel  and  the  strange,  renovating 
the  old  by  offering  it  as  new,  domesticating  the  strange  by  making  it 
seem  familiar  — so  that  the  conjunction  of  old  and  new  turns  out  to  be 
something  actually  distinctive. 

(g)  Thus,  ‘tradition,’  like  its  twin  term  ‘communication,’  embraces  the 
various  interchanges  between  persons  and  groups  and  cultures  (Jew, 
Greek,  Roman ; European,  American,  Asiatic)  in  which  there  is  mutual 
accommodation  and  indigenization  whereby  ‘they’  become  ‘we’. 

Applied  to  the  specific  problems  of  historical  Christianity,  tradition  is  the 
transitive  process  by  means  of  which  the  Christian  past  is  renewed  in  the 
living  present  and  made  available  to  the  open  future.  Yet  it  is  also  the  process 
in  which  that  past  is  fossilized  and  betrayed.  In  any  and  every  case,  however, 
tradition  is  a mode  of  communication,  a ceaseless  activity  which  thrusts  the 
reality  and  significance  of  time  and  process  upon  the  Christian  consciousness. 

2.  TRADITIONS.  We  have  come  to  use  this  term  (in  its  lower  case  plural ) 
to  denote  the  several,  yet  specific,  patterns  of  traditioning  by  which  the 
separated  churches,  and  church  families,  have  come  to  be  distinct  and  dis- 
tinguishable one  from  another.  The  historian  speaks  of  the  several  traditions 
of  transplanted  Protestantism  on  the  North  American  continent ; or  of  the 
multiple  traditions  in  biblical  or  patristic  Christianity.  The  term  may  also 
be  used  in  its  singular  number  — e.g.,  the  Puritan  tradition,  the  Orthodox 
tradition  — but  always  with  reference  to  the  collective  noun  ‘traditions’. 
Traditions,  in  their  historical  manifold,  proliferate  endlessly.  They  exhibit 
great  diversity  and  they  create  mutual  conflict  and  confusion  because  of 
their  respective  styles  of  self-centredness.  The  partisan  of  any  one  of  these 
traditions  is  not  easily  fazed  by  the  fact  that  there  are  also  many  others  besides 
his  own  ! By  ‘traditions,’  then,  we  mean  to  refer  to  the  characteristic  self- 
understandings  embedded  in  the  separate  histories  of  the  separated  churches, 
or  fragments  of  the  church.  In  sum,  it  is  a phenomenological  term  which 
covers  the  various  concrete  forms  actually  taken  by  the  traditionary  process 
(e.g.,  denominations,  confessions,  liturgies,  polities,  etc.,  etc.). 

3.  THE  TRADITION.  This  term  (with  the  article  in  italics  and  the  noun 
capitalized)  has  given  us  much  more  trouble  than  the  other  two  — not  because 
we  are  more  doubtful  of  its  referent  but  because  there  is  a doubt  as  to  its 
proper  use  in  critical  historical  parlance.  It  is  a fact,  however,  that  tradition 
(as  process ) is  omnipresent ; it  is  a further  fact  that  traditions  (the  resultant 
phenomena ) are  endlessly  plural.  This  would  seem  to  imply  some  sort  of 
referent  to  which  the  plural  traditions  refer  if  they  can  rightly  be  classed  as 
mutually  related  to  each  other.  Similarly,  if  we  are  able  to  speak  with 
any  clear  meaning  of  'the  people  of  God’  and  yet  also  acknowledge  how 
diverse  and  different  are  the  several  segments  of  that  ‘people,’  have  we  not 
thereby  presupposed  some  sort  of  identity  and  continuity  between  this  branch 
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of  the  household  of  faith  and  that  ? Even  in  their  discord  and  disunity,  the 
major  traditions  in  the  Christian  community  point  beyond  themselves  to 
their  common  source  and  head.  This  divine  origination,  maintenance  and 
prolepsis  of  the  people  of  God  in  their  historical  existence  — this  is  what 
we  wish  to  denote  by  the  term  ( the  Tradition).  The  Tradition  is  the  history 
in  and  by  which  all  Christians  live : the  history  of  Immanuel,  the  history  of 
the  Word  made  flesh  in  the  Man  of  God’s  own  choosing,  the  history  of  God 
in  the  history  to  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  bear  witness  and  in  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  continues  to  bear  witness.  This  Tradition  is  both  event  and  advent, 
and  in  each,  God  takes  the  active  part  to  manifest  the  ‘at-hand-ness’  of  his 
Kingdom  in  our  midst.  The  Tradition,  in  this  sense,  is  the  living  history 
of  all  history,  gathering  up  the  history  of  Israel,  centering  in  the  history  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  continuing  in  the  history  of  the  church,  in  saecula  saeculorum. 
The  Tradition  is  also  the  history  of  the  future  since  its  final  goal  is  Christ’s 
victory  over  all  ‘dominions,  authorities  and  powers’  — and  the  consummation 
of  all  things  (I  Cor.  15.  24-26). 

To  speak  thus  of  the  Tradition  is  not  to  delimit  the  field  of  the  tradition? 
nor  to  nominate  one  of  them  as  its  only  true  exemplar.  Rather,  we  wish  to 
stress  that  all  the  manifold  traditions  are  under  the  judgment  of  the  Tradition, 
since  the  lordship  of  Christ  over  history  is  exercised  through  his  participa- 
tion in  it. 

In  some  such  perspective  as  this,  one  recognizes  that  the  history  of  our 
salvation  is  but  a part  of  the  history  of  redemption,  of  which  the  church  is 
‘first  fruit.’  ‘ The  Tradition’  is  a term  that  refers  to  our  living  Lord  in  his 
Body  since  Pentecost,  to  his  intercession  for  the  Church  on  earth  today,  to 
his  continuing  presence  among  his  people  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  to  his 
promise  that  he  will  continue  to  renew  and  renovate  his  Church.  The  Tradi- 
tion speaks  of  the  travail  by  which  men  are  transformed  into  ‘the  shape  of 
Christ’  (Gal.  4.  19),  of  God’s  activity  in  adopting  men  as  his  sons  and  in 
redeeming  the  body  of  sin  and  death  (Rom.  8.  33).  Again,  in  sum,  we  have 
come  to  a virtual  consensus  in  this  usage : The  Tradition  is  the  self-givenness 
of  God  in  the  self-giving  of  Jesus  Christ , ‘for  us  men  and  for  our  salvation’. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  in  speaking  thus,  we  have  long  since  passed 
beyond  the  boundary  of  critical  historiography,  of  even  the  most  pious  sort. 
And  yet  we  have  come  to  see  that  some  such  suprahistorical  concept  as  we 
have  here  formulated  constitutes  a sort  of  prompter’s  cue  even  to  the  most 
pedestrian  historical  reconstructions.  Something  like  this  must  be  presup- 
posed when  the  ecumenical  historian  undertakes  to  interpret  the  fact  that 
divided  and  dissimilar  Christians  are  still  able  to  recognize  and  acknowledge 
each  other  as  Christians,  as  they  actually  do  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

These  ‘working  definitions’  reflect  the  fact  that  in  our  work,  both  as  a Section 
and  in  our  separate  researches,  we  have  found  ourselves  in  substantial  agreement 
as  to  the  validity  of  the  Reformation  slogan,  sola  Scriptura,  insofar  as  it  asserts 
and  identifies  the  Tradition  as  the  prime  datum  of  the  New  Testament.  We  are 
equally  agreed  that  sola  Scriptura  is  an  inadequate  catchword  when  it  equates 
the  New  Testament  and  the  Tradition  without  qualification,  or  when  it  rejects 
the  evidence  for  the  living  Tradition  in  the  church  throughout  the  ages.  The 
aboriginal  traditum  (paradosis)  — God’s  ‘handing  over’  of  Jesus  Christ  to  sinful 
men  — stands  at  the  center  of  the  New  Testament,  as  the  chief  topic  of  both 
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the  apostolic  kerygmata  and  doxologies.  In  no  other  place,  nor  by  any  other 
means,  is  this  par  ado  sis  so  plain  and  evident.  In  addition,  the  Scriptures  exhibit 
the  mysterious  actus  tradendi  by  which  God  the  Spirit  renews  this  traditum  in 
history,  employing  tradition  (the  process)  to  reform  and  regenerate  the  traditions 
(the  phenomena ).  In  the  New  Testament  we  see  the  beginnings  of  the  traditionary 
process  in  the  Christian  community.  We  also  see  the  first  manifold  of  traditions. 
In  the  New  Testament,  the  Tradition  is  traditioned  with  apostolic  authority  but 
it  is  everywhere  manifested  in  a plurality  of  traditions  (Pauline,  Synoptic,  etc.), 
with  none  entitled  to  a clear  hegemony  over  all  the  others.  Subsequently,  when 
once  the  Church  had  bound  itself  to  the  Tradition  in  Scripture  by  closing  the  canon, 
all  traditionary  appeals  had  to  include  some  sort  of  reference  to  the  primacy 
of  Scripture,  yet  every  appeal  to  Scripture  bears  the  cachet  of  its  denominational 
hermeneutical  style. 

Pluralism  is  a plain  fact  in  all  Christian  history.  The  diversity  of  the  tradi- 
tions must  be  acknowledged  even  as  the  integrity  of  the  Tradition  is  confessed. 
This  diversity  cannot  be  overcome  by  a simplicist  appeal  to  New  Testament 
Christianity,  the  consensus  quinquesaecularis , the  Vincentian  canon,  or  any  other 
primitivistic  paradigm  (such  as  the  idealization  of  the  13th  or  the  16th  centuries). 
None  of  the  plural  traditions  has  the  intrinsic  authority  to  disinherit  the  others. 
All  have  a basic  right  to  be  considered  and  appraised  in  the  light  of  their  professed 
intention  to  be  obedient  to  the  Tradition. 

But  the  diversity  of  the  traditions  in  historic  Christianity  does  not  force  the 
Christian  historian  to  abandon  his  claim  that  there  is  some  unitary  referent  in 
the  diverse  traditions.  As  a historian,  he  is  committed  to  a relativistic  historio- 
graphy. As  a Christian,  he  is  committed  to  a belief  in  one  God,  one  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  one  Spirit,  one  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic  Church.  As  historian,  he 
may  judge  that  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  nowhere  fully  manifest  on  earth,  or, 
for  that  matter,  that  it  has  never  been  fully  manifested.  But,  as  believer,  he  can 
scarcely  avoid  the  theological  judgment  that  it  should  be,  and  that,  in  the  inten- 
tion and  providence  of  God,  it  shall  be.  He  may,  therefore,  rejoice  in  the  rich 
variety  of  Christian  life ; or,  grieve  over  the  differences  of  divided  Christians  ; 
or,  sadly  conclude  that  some  developments  in  the  traditionary  process  have  been 
so  aberrant  that  he  must  deny  them  the  name  of  Christian.  But  in  all  this,  he 
will  go  on  believing  that  the  manifold  traditions  embody  and  conceal  an  essential 
unity. 

As  a member  of  the  company  who  confess  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  to  the  glory 
of  God  the  Father,  the  historian  finds  himself  intuiting  the  Christian  Tradition 
in,  with  and  under  the  manifold  of  church  traditions.  He  does  not  demand,  or 
even  expect,  a single  system  of  ‘pure  doctrine,’  an  exclusive  liturgy,  one  perfect 
church  order  to  supersede  all  others.  As  a historian,  he  has  accepted  the  basic 
presuppositions  of  relativism,  save  the  one  false  premise  that  relativism  is  an 
absolute.  Thus,  he  sees  the  Church  as  the  locus  of  God’s  revelation  but  not  the 
proprietor  thereof ; she  confesses  the  ultimate  but  always  in  proximate  terms. 

As  a historian,  therefore,  the  Christian  student  of  the  problem  of  tradition 
and  traditions  will  readily  admit  that  his  historical  methodology  does  not  allow 
for  the  precise  delineation  of  the  one,  constitutive  Tradition  within  the  welter 
of  interpretive  traditions.  He  may  actually  deny  that  it  belongs  to  his  profes- 
sional enterprise  even  to  attempt  such  a thing.  But,  as  one  who  is  at  once  both 
believer  and  critic,  he  recognizes  the  legitimacy  of  the  desire  for  theological 
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criteria  of  authenticity.  As  historian,  he  may  even  offer  his  assistance  in  the 
criteriological  analysis : by  tracing  out  the  mutations  of  tradition  in  a given 
time-space  context ; by  analyzing  the  processes  of  metamorphosis,  pseudo- 
morphosis,  schism,  heresy,  apostasy  and  the  like,  together  with  the  phenomena 
of  deformation  and  reformation,  doldrums  and  renewal.  But  in  both  capacities, 
as  historian  and  believer,  he  must  never  forget  that  final  judgments  in  all  such 
questions  are  theological , albeit  more  likely  to  be  better  as  theological  judgments 
if  they  have  been  aided  by  historical  hindsight  and  perspective. 

The  criteria  of  authenticity  which  we  in  our  Section  have  found  ourselves 
considering  seriously,  turn  out  to  be  the  commonplace  ones  : fidelity  to  the 
self-presentation  of  God  in  Scripture ; loyalty  to  the  central  core  of  faith  and 
order  in  the  ancient  Church  ; the  continuity  and  legitimate  development  of  the 
Christian  message  in  and  through  the  great  focussings  of  the  Christian  mind ; 
the  experiences  of  the  renewing  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  resident  Governor 
of  the  Church.  But  we  are  also  agreed  that  these  normative  notions  are  not  formally 
precise.  We  are  not,  therefore,  surprised  or  disenchanted  by  the  fact  that  these 
criteria,  even  when  acknowledged,  fail  to  produce  practical  consensus  forthwith. 
Thus,  we  would  stress  yet  again  that  our  designation  of  criteria  is  a theologou- 
menon  to  the  crisis  of  death  and  transfiguration  which  stands  between  our  present 
state  of  division  and  the  full  reality  of  the  unity  we  seek. 

In  the  course  of  our  historiographical  reflections  we  have  come  to  the  hope 
that  the  recognition  of  the  omnipresence  of  tradition,  together  with  the  implica- 
tions this  has  for  an  understanding  of  the  background  of  our  disunity,  might 
lead  historically-minded  theologians  to  a reconsideration  of  the  vexed  issues 
of  ‘Scripture  and  Tradition’  — lifted,  as  we  believe  it  must  be,  out  of  its  polemical 
16th  century  context  and  redefined  in  the  contemporary  ecumenical  situation. 
Here  we  would  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  Prof.  Pelikan’s  essay,  ‘Over- 
coming History  by  History’  in  The  Old  and  the  New  in  the  Church  (p.  36-42)  *. 
This  was  prepared  as  a position  paper  for  our  Section  in  1959,  revised  after 
Section  review  and  presented  as  our  report  to  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission 
meeting  in  St.  Andrews  (1960).  We  would  urge  all  readers  of  this  present  report 
to  read  or  reread  that  portion  of  the  earlier  one.  The  following  five  paragraphs 
are  especially  indebted  to  it. 

The  actual  history  of  Christianity  since  the  Reformation  has  made  the  formal 
anti-traditionalism  of  the  Reformers  obsolete.  To  defy  the  accumulated  tradi- 
tions of  the  medieval  Church  in  the  name  of  the  freedom  of  God  and  of  the 
renewing  Spirit,  the  Reformers  could  speak  as  though  traditions  were  always 
consequent  upon  Scripture,  both  logically  and  chronologically,  and  as  though 
it  were  possible  to  preclude  the  development  of  traditions  by  firm  adherence 
to  the  Scriptures  as  both  the  source  and  the  norm  of  Christian  teaching.  Such 
defiance  makes  less  and  less  sense  as  the  several  Protestant  communions  them- 
selves spawn  traditions  of  teaching  and  of  usage  that  are  no  more  (and  no  less  !) 
scriptural  in  their  origin  and  validation  than  were  the  consuetudines  ecclesiasticae 
against  whose  claim  to  apostolicity  the  Reformers  protested  so  vehemently. 
Abundant  examples  from  the  history  of  Orthodox,  Protestant,  and  Roman 
Catholic  theology,  liturgy,  piety,  and  polity  support  the  thesis  that  for  better 
or  for  worse,  or  for  a combination  of  the  two,  traditions  are  inevitable. 


1 SCM  Press,  London,  and  Augsburg  Publishing  House,  Minneapolis,  1961. 
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Yet,  in  the  open  face  of  this  history  of  Protestant  traditions  many  theologians 
continue  to  insist  on  the  anti-traditional  formulae  of  early  Protestantism,  thus 
maintaining  the  tradition  of  sola  Scriptura  despite  the  historical  actuality  of 
Scrip  turn  numquam  sola  ! Scripture  is  nowhere  by  itself  alone. 

Modern  critical  studies,  both  in  biblical  and  church  history,  have  furnished 
additional  evidence  for  the  generalization  that  tradition  is  primordial.  The  primitive 
Church  created  its  Scriptures  in  the  light  of  what  had  been  handed  down  by  v 
and  about  Jesus  Christ.  The  primitive  Church  interpreted  what  had  been  handed 
down  in  the  light  of  the  Scriptures  thus  created.  There  is  no  notion  of  a tradition 
which  is  superior  to  Scripture,  or  which  alters  the  essential  content  of  the  apostolic 
message  as  it  is  deposited  in  Scripture.  But  something  of  the  same  thing  can 
be  said  for  the  Reformation.  The  traditionary  process  is  as  primordial  in  the 
Reformers  as  it  was  in  the  Fathers,  yet,  of  course,  within  a radically  different 
configuration  of  traditions.  Whether  or  not  one  accepts  all  the  conclusions  of 
Formgeschichte  in  the  study  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  admission 
seems  unavoidable  that  the  Scriptures,  in  whose  name  the  Reformers  defied 
traditions  as  Menschensatzungen , have  their  roots  in  tradition  as  paradosis. 

On  this  issue,  as  on  many  others,  the  histories  of  the  separate  denominations 
have  not  caught  up  with  the  findings  of  their  historiography. 

Much  of  the  tension  between  divided  Christian  groups  is  fraught  with  the 
pathetic  anomalies  which  have  dogged  the  long  history  of  schism  and  estrange- 
ment within  the  Christian  community,  at  least  since  the  4th  century,  if  not  before. 

If  separated  Christians  still  acknowledge  each  other  as  such,  this  implies  some 
level  or  degree  of  ‘spiritual  unity.’  Yet,  ‘spiritual  unity’  is  scarcely  the  basis  for 
communio  in  sacris  in  any  of  the  ‘catholic’  traditions  of  Christendom.  Christians 
without  common  sacraments  or  ministries  are  nevertheless  not  wholly  excom- 
municated or  anathematized.  They  often  agree  as  to  the  integrity  and  constancy 
of  the  New  Testament  witness  to  the  Tradition  ; yet  they  demonstrate  in  them- 
selves the  diversity  and  inconstancy  of  the  various  hermeneutical  traditions  in 
the  churches,  beginning  with  the  New  Testament  itself.  Almost  every  tradition 
professes  the  prime  authority  of  the  Bible  ; together,  they  manifest  the  irrelevance 
of  an  uncritical  appeal  to  the  slogan  of  sola  Scriptura.  Each  claims  some  continuity 
(i.e.,  some  form  of  ‘apostolicity’)  between  the  faith  they  have  received  and  the 
faith  of  the  apostles  ; together,  they  make  plain  the  discontinuities  and  distrac- 
tions of  their  proclamation  of  that  message.  They  are  able  to  agree,  in  some 
sense  or  other,  on  the  survival  of  the  Church  through  the  ages,  but  they  are 
apt  to  disagree  in  their  diagnosis  of  its  subversion  of  a revolutionary  Gospel  in  a 
conservative  institution,  or  of  the  dissipation  of  the  Gospel  by  sectarianism. 
They  see  both  the  evolution  and  the  entropy  of  ecclesiastical  forms.  They  are 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  the  power  of  the  keys  and  yet  also  the  corruption  of 
their  keepers  by  the  power  involved.  They  are  likely  to  have  mixed  feelings 
about  the  obvious  rightness  of  ecclesia  semper  reformanda  and  the  equally  obvious 
evanescence  of  reform  movements. 

The  effect  of  this  recognition  of  ambiguity  woven  into  the  very  fabric  of  the 
Christian  community  in  its  historical  existence  generates  various  defensive  and 
compensatory  responses,  which  are  all  the  more  inadequate  when  defective 
historical  perspectives  obscure  their  origins  and  character.  Historical  traditions 
are  often  confounded  with  the  Gospel  tradition.  Thus,  the  imperatives  to  unity 
are  blunted  by  the  ease  with  which  divided  Christians  fall  into  the  fallacy  of 
misplaced  generality  with  regard  to  their  respective  historical  ‘accidents.* 
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At  almost  every  turn,  we  have  been  struck  by  the  implications  of  the  lexical 
paradox  that  traditio  (paradosis)  may  connote  either  faithful  or  unfaithful  trans- 
mittance— that  ‘handing  over’  or  ‘handing  on’  frequently  amounts  to  ‘betrayal’. 
The  traditionary  process  is  both  precarious  and  treacherous.  It  is  forever  on 
the  verge  of  corrupting  either  the  substance  or  the  spirit  of  what  is  being  tradi- 
tioned.  Traditio  is  therefore  vulnerable  to  the  corruptions  of  both  ill-meaning 
and  well-meaning  traditores.  Thus  when  Christianity  is  transplanted  — a peren- 
nial occurrence  — from  one  region  to  another,  one  culture  to  another,  one 
mind-set  to  another,  there  is  always  the  complex  question  of  gain  or  loss  in  the 
change.  Such  a question  has  both  its  historiographical  and  theological  aspects. 
Here  is  business  in  abundance  for  the  Christian  historian,  which  challenges  and 
embarrasses  him  at  one  and  the  same  time.  The  challenge  comes  from  his  being 
faced  with  the  problem  and  mystery  of  continuity ; the  embarrassment  because 
this  remains  a mystery  even  when  the  historiographical  problems  are  partially 
solved  by  critical  inquiry.  In  our  Section,  we  have  been  much  interested  in  this 
mystery  of  transplantation  and  the  resulting  problems  of  ‘indigenization,’  the 
more  especially  because  Christianity  on  our  continent  is  a notable  instance  of 
indigenization,  and  that  more  recently  than  its  experience  of  indigenization  in 
Europe.  Thus  we  have  been  impressed  by  what  we  have  come  to  regard  as  a 
direct  correlation  between  the  instabilities  of  the  traditionary  process  and  the 
resulting  ambiguities  present  in  all  instances  of  indigenization. 

Too  often  nowadays  the  phenomena  of  indigenization  are  associated  almost 
exclusively  with  the  missionary  movement  and  the  expansion  of  Christianity 
in  lands  and  cultures  not  even  traditionally  Christian.  It  is  true  enough  that 
this  is  where  the  ambiguities  of  Christianity  in  an  alien  world  are  now  seen  and 
felt  most  vividly.  In  principle,  however,  every  extension  of  the  Church  in  space 
and  time  generates  an  alien  encounter.  The  query  is  perennial  as  to  the  status 
and  role  of  traditions  which  invariably  accompany  the  process  of  traditioning 
the  Tradition. 

The  Church  of  Christ  does  not  spring  spontaneously  into  being  in  any  new 
nation  or  culture.  It  is  always  transplanted  or  traditioned  by  the  apostolate 
of  an  existing  Church  proclaiming  the  Gospel  and  setting  the  stage  for  that  actus 
tradendi  by  which  the  Holy  Spirit  leads  men  and  women  to  confess  Jesus  Christ 
as  Lord  and  gathers  them  into  the  Christian  koinonia.  As  new  congregations 
are  formed  by  the  hearing  of  faith,  their  members  become  members  of  the  Body 
of  Christ  and  of  one  another.  Thus,  they  are  involved,  in  greater  or  less  degree, 
in  the  Church’s  redemptive  mission  in  the  world  and,  unavoidably,  in  the  tradi- 
tionary process.  For  the  Church  can  neither  expand  nor  even  long  endure  as 
witness  for  Christ  and  as  the  earthly  temple  of  the  Spirit  unless  the  newly  trans- 
planted ecclesia  is  in  the  way  of  becoming  acclimatized  in  its  new  soil  and  situa- 
tion, being  woven  into  the  fabric  of  that  human  society  in  the  midst  of  which 
it  lives  even  as  a colony  of  heaven.  Each  new  church  and  each  emergent  tradi- 
tion requires  a dual  continuity  : on  the  one  hand,  with  the  Christian  community 
in  all  ages  and  places  ; on  the  other,  with  the  human  community  in  its  own  par- 
ticular environment.  This  is  as  true  of  ecclesia  suburbana  as  of  a ‘missionary 
congregation’  in  an  Indian  village. 

It  is  a miscarriage  of  the  traditionary  process  when  cultural  forms,  accidentally 
associated  with  the  Gospel  in  some  older  tradition,  are  traditioned  to  converts 
as  if  they  were  integral  to  the  Tradition,  when  actually  in  the  new  situation  they 
are  alien  elements  which  mark  off  Christianity  (at  least  in  this  particular  context) 
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as  ‘foreign’  or  ‘archaic.’  The  consequences  are  all  too  often  a painful  de-cul- 
turization  of  the  new  converts  and  a spurious  ‘offense  of  the  Gospel’  to  the 
unconverted.  The  younger  churches  and  each  rising  generation  of  Christians 
everywhere  should  have  unhindered  access  to  the  total  heritage  of  the  Christian 
past,  and,  with  that,  the  Christian  liberty  to  shape  their  own  traditions  in  the 
light  of  their  disciplined  consensus  in  the  Tradition. 

God  does  not  leave  his  children  orphaned,  not  even  in  ‘alien’  lands  or  cul- 
tures. The  Holy  Spirit  is  forever  present  and  active  in  preparing  the  way  for 
Christian  witness  and  evangelism.  When  the  Word  is  truly  preached  and  heard, 
faith  has  both  power  and  wisdom  to  evolve  authentic  forms  and  symbols.  Wher- 
ever the  Church  is  alive,  human  culture  is  brought  under  the  judgment  of  Christ. 
Certain  aspects  of  it  have  to  be  condemned  ; others  may  be  transformed  and 
adapted  to  the  new  life  in  Christ’s  church.  Syncretism  is  a constant  danger  but  is 
more  successfully  avoided  by  those  who  are  not  deluded  by  a formalistic  misinter- 
pretation of  ‘the  faith  once  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints’.  In  ‘the  missionary 
field,’  the  older  churches  have  a duty  to  advise  and  aid  the  ‘younger’  churches 
in  the  course  of  their  acculturation,  but  neither  unilaterally  nor  intransigently. 

The  special  relevance  of  the  processes  of  indigenization  to  the  problems  of 
an  ecumenical  historiography  is  the  wealth  of  ‘laboratory  data’  they  furnish  for 
observing  and  understanding  traditions  and  traditioning  at  work,  in  both  the 
present  and  the  past.  Christian  history  is  crowded  with  such  phenomena,  good, 
bad,  and  disastrous.  Historical  perspective  in  this  area  sheds  important  light 
on  the  survival  of  the  Church  through  the  ages.  It  even  points  out  the  touchstones 
that  discriminate  between  the  traditions  which  serve  the  Tradition  and  those 
which  are,  indeed,  merely  the  traditions  of  men. 

In  many  ways  and  for  many  reasons,  we  have  found  ourselves  in  unforced 
agreement  that  no  doctrine  of  tradition,  or  of  ‘Scripture  and  tradition,’  can  be 
adequate  unless  it  is  informed  and  reformed  by  a critical  sense  of  history.  This 
is  not  at  all  to  say  that  an  ecumenical  doctrine  of  tradition  can  be  constructed 
on  historical  grounds  alone.  Indeed,  there  are  some  of  us  who  persist  in  doubting 
that  an  uncontested  formulation  of  a doctrine  of  tradition  is  either  possible  or 
desirable.  Instead,  we  think  of  our  study  of  tradition  as  relevant  to  a necessary 
‘pre-understanding’  in  the  ecumenical  situation,  and  as  valuable  in  shaping  or 
reforming  the  perspective  of  any  constructive  statements  of  dogmatic  theology 
that  may  be  undertaken.  What  we  mean  by  a ‘characteristically  historical  inter- 
pretation’ of  human  events  is  not  a causal  explanation,  nor  the  enunciation  of 
a general  theory  about  the  meaning  of  history  1.  Rather,  we  have  in  mind  that 
sort  of  insight  which  arises  in  a decisive  ‘moment’  of  meaningful  retrospect  and 
prospect,  which  alters  a man’s  appraisal  of  the  Christian  past  and  enlarges  his 
freedom  toward  the  Christian  future.  Such  an  experience,  in  its  turn,  illuminates 
the  cognate  question  of  the  quality  and  meaning  of  human  existence  which, 
being  radically  historical,  requires  historical  perspective  for  self-understanding. 
Historical  insights  of  this  order,  joined  with  a theological  realism  as  to  the  natural 
intransigence  of  all  traditions  to  drastic  mutation,  ought  to  mitigate  our  disen- 


1 Cf.  W.  B.  Gallie,  ‘Explanations  in  History  and  the  Genetic  Sciences’  in  P.  Gardiner, 
ed.,  Theories  of  History  (1956)  as  exemplary  of  much  of  the  extensive  current  discussion 
of  the  meaning  of  history.  See  also  History  and  Theory,  Beiheft  I,  ‘Bibliography  of  Works 
in  the  Philosophy  of  History,’  1945-57. 
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chantment  when  doctrinal  consensus  fails  to  lead  forthwith  to  action  and  might 
provide  us  with  a more  exact  accounting  of  the  price  of  unity,  humanly  speaking. 
It  ought  even  to  affect  the  cheerful  traditions  of  ‘ecumenical  drafting’  in  Faith 
and  Order  documents,  where  doctrinal  consensus  has  often  been  projected,  and 
celebrated,  somewhat  more  optimistically  than  subsequent  events  have  actually 
warranted.  This  was,  we  think,  the  real  point  to  Prof.  Dodd’s  letter.  Yet  it  is 
not  inconceivable  to  us  that  the  temper  and  mood  of  historical  realism  and  candor 
might  do  as  much  to  generate  real  consensus  as  the  most  earnest  essays  in  com- 
parative ecclesiology. 

Our  study  has  underscored  for  us  the  difficulties  and  necessity  of  a continued 
and  cumulative  inquiry  into  the  paradoxes  of  the  Church’s  historical  existence, 
carried  forward  by  Christian  scholars  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  ‘churchly  unity.’ 
The  Christian  historian,  as  historian,  can  no  longer  interpret  the  events  of  church 
history,  as  Eusebius  could  and  did,  in  the  light  of  in  hoc  signo  vinces.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  a Christian,  he  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  the  entire  substance 
of  the  Christian  faith  presumes  or  affirms  God’s  active  presence  in  his  world 
and  in  our  human  history.  How  are  such  disparate  notions  to  be  interpreted 
integrally  ? The  answers  of  biblical  and  systematic  theology  to  such  questions 
are  not  exempt  from  critical  historiographical  scrutiny,  since  biblical  and  sys- 
tematic theologians  are  as  radically  immersed  in  historical  existence  as  any  his- 
torian ever  was.  Indeed,  the  ecumenical  cause  will  go  on  being  ill-supported 
until  church  theologians  become  better  historians  and  church  historians  become 
more  fully  aware  of  the  Christian  Tradition,  given  by  Christ,  witnessed  to  in 
Scripture  and  renewed  with  every  renewal  of  the  Church. 


m.  OUR  CONCLUSION 

The  chief  practical  consequence  of  our  study  has  to  be  prefaced  by  a negative 
comment.  For  all  its  interest,  our  topic,  ‘Tradition  and  Traditions,’  has  proved 
to  be  far  too  ambiguous  and  ramified  to  be  manageable  as  a single  field  of  inquiry. 
This  is  to  say  that,  formally  speaking,  it  eludes  exact  definition  and  precise 
delimitation.  But  the  very  untidiness  which  has  marred  our  efforts  at  precision 
also  supports  the  conclusion  that  our  problem  belongs,  not  to  a separate  study 
commission,  but  as  a ‘dimension’  in  every  substantive  issue  in  the  repertoire 
of  ecumenical  theology.  The  traditionary  process  is  best  understood  by  observing 
it  in  action  in  those  actual  historical  transitions  where  it  is  a vector  in  the  church’s 
survival,  renewal  or  reform.  By  the  same  token,  there  is  no  substantive  doctrinal 
issue  that  does  not  have  a significant  historiographical  foreground  and  context. 
It  follows  that  the  analysis  of  any  substantive  issue  of  doctrine  requires  a con- 
textual analysis  of  it  in  terms  of  ‘tradition  and  traditions’. 

Every  theological  study  commission  has  our  topic  on  its  agenda,  whether  it 
is  listed  as  such  or  not.  Everyone  who  has  worked  with  the  drafting  of  ecu- 
menical reports  and  resolutions  knows  how  decisive  historical  understandings 
and  misunderstandings  are  in  that  enterprise  of  consensus  and  communication. 
That  such  work  can  be  done  at  all  is  testimony  to  the  real  presence  of  the  Chris- 
tian Tradition  among  Christians  who,  confessing  Jesus  Christ  as  Savior  and 
Lord,  acknowledge  each  other  as  brethren  in  the  household  of  faith. 
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Two  recent,  epochal  developments  in  the  history  of  the  WCC  reinforce  the 
relevance  of  our  call  for  a general,  rather  than  a special,  study  of  tradition  and 
traditions  in  every  major  area  of  ecumenical  study  and  policy  making.  The 
addition,  at  New  Delhi,  of  so  large  a number  of  Orthodox  Christians  as  partici- 
pants in  the  ecumenical  dialogue  brings  with  it  an  obvious  and  urgent  demand 
for  an  intelligent  understanding  on  all  sides  not  merely  of  the  variety  of  traditions 
involved  in  the  WCC,  but  of  various  conceptions  of  tradition  and  traditions 
which  are  represented,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  on  the  ‘catholic’  side  of 
the  Council.  At  the  same  time,  and  on  the  other  end  of  the  denominational 
spectrum,  the  accession  of  new  Pentecostal  churches  into  WCC  membership 
carries  with  it  the  same  urgent  demand,  one  which,  incidentally,  will  be  more 
difficult  for  the  majority  of  WCC  members  to  meet  adequately  than  is  yet  realized. 
Even  if  only  in  the  interest  of  our  determination  to  ground  our  discussions  in 
Faith  and  Order  on  a biblical  basis , a mutual  understanding  of  the  varieties  of 
denominational  hermeneutics  exhibited  in  the  tradition-traditions  syndrome  is 
prerequisite. 

The  same  WCC  Assembly  that  enlarged  the  membership  of  the  Council  also 
effected  a merger  with  the  International  Missionary  Council.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  comment  on  the  larger  dimensions  of  this  momentous  event,  but  it  does  seem 
elementary  to  us,  in  the  light  of  our  studies,  that  at  every  point  in  the  Christian 
missionary  enterprise,  the  problem  of  tradition-traditions  is  an  ever  present 
issue,  whether  in  terms  of  indigenization  (preaching,  worship  and  doctrine),  or 
of  the  metamorphoses  or  pseudomorphoses  of  transplanted  Christian  traditions 
in  situations  of  rapid  social  change,  or  in  the  tensions  between  ‘younger’  and 
‘older’  churches.  We  believe  that  the  case  is  clear  that  none  of  these  problems 
can  be  dealt  with  in  depth  without  conscious,  critical  attention  to  their  historical 
and  traditionary  dimensions. 

Yet  again  at  the  practical  level  of  actual  church  unity  negotiations,  there 
is  an  evident  need  for  historical  perspective  on  the  part  of  the  respective  nego- 
tiators, as  well  as  for  deliberate  analysis  of  the  problems  presented  by  their 
separate  histories  and  their  common  history.  There  is  much  evidence  that  there 
have  been  negotiations  of  this  sort  in  the  past  which  were  needlessly  muddled 
because  the  negotiating  parties  were  not  fully  prepared  to  identify  the  Christian 
Tradition  as  common  to  their  separated  histories.  Other  negotiations  have 
seemed  to  make  progress  which  turned  out  to  be  specious,  because  the  non- 
parallel forces  of  their  diverse  traditions  had  not  been  fully  and  accurately  measured 
and  assessed.  In  the  light  of  the  avowed  responsibility  ‘to  break  the  deadlock 
between  the  churches,’ 1 there  is  an  obvious  area  of  opportunity  and  need  here. 

Yet  another  responsibility  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  is  the  pacing 
of  the  contemporary  theological  dialogue,  whether  or  not  that  dialogue  is  at 
every  point  concerned  with,  or  directly  relevant  to,  the  issues  of  Christian  unity. 
It  is  the  Commission’s  business,  among  other  things,  to  provide  a sort  of  forum 
for  theological  debate  and  thus  to  further  the  formulation  of  an  ecumenical 
theology,  or  at  the  very  least,  an  ecumenical  theological  methodology.  For  many 
years  now,  the  prevailing  fashion  in  this  forum  has  been  to  cast  all  discussion, 
first  into  the  biblical,  and  then  into  the  dogmatic,  patterns  of  the  dominant 
theological  parties  in  the  Commission.  The  history  of  Christian  thought  and 
the  traditionary  experiences  of  the  Christian  community  have  not  often  been 

1 ‘The  Toronto  Statement,’  1950. 
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regarded  as  a high  court  of  appeal  for  causes  being  tried  in  the  theological  forum. 
Although  we  have  explicitly  denied  that  we  suppose  that  historical  studies  decide 
dogmatic  issues,  we  are  equally  clear  in  our  conclusion  that  such  issues  are  never 
fully  and  rightly  decided  without  due  respect  to  the  historical  terms  in  which 
they  have  arisen  and  developed. 

The  practical  conclusion  of  these  considerations  is  that,  in  the  furtherance  of 
Faith  and  Order  concerns  and  the  projects  of  the  Study  Department  of  the  WCC, 
there  is  an  urgent  need  for  the  enlistment  and  deployment  of  the  services  of 
competent  historians  devoted  to  the  development  of  an  ecumenical  historiography 
relevant  to  the  ecumenical  dialogue. 

We  hasten  to  add,  however,  that  this  is  not  a special  plea  on  our  part  for  further 
employment  in  the  study  programs  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  whether 
in  this  or  any  other  capacity.  Most  of  us  welcome  the  termination  of  our  assign- 
ment as  a Commission,  albeit  with  due  appreciation  for  the  accrued  insights  and 
experience  we  have  gained  in  this  decade  of  collaborative  study.  Our  point, 
rather,  is  that  if  we  have  succeeded  at  all  in  identifying  ‘Tradition  and  Tradi- 
tions’ as  a genuine  problem  with  a bearing  on  all  dogmatic  issues,  then  it  is  up 
to  the  WCC  to  muster  the  requisite  resources  for  bringing  church  history  and 
historical  theology  into  effective  partnership  with  biblical  and  systematic  theology 
in  all  prospective  ecumenical  study.  This  is  necessary  if  the  Council  really  means 
to  conduct  its  theological  business  in  earnest  and  on  comprehensive  enough  a 
scale  to  warrant  the  adjective  ‘ecumenical’. 

One  lingering  frustration  might  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  this  com- 
ment of  ours  on  the  unfinished  business  which  we  now  gladly  turn  over  to  the 
Faith  and  Order  Commission  for  assessment  and  redeployment.  Very  shortly 
after  Lund,  it  was  asserted  that 1 : 

‘What  we  need  is  an  ecumenical  history  of  the  experience  of  the  Christian 
community  from  its  beginnings  till  now,  in  which  the  old  lines  of  distinction 
between  church  history,  history  of  doctrine,  symbolics  and  liturgies  are 
broken  down  and  re-formed.  We  need  an  historically  honest  answer  to  the 
question  “How  has  the  Gospel  been  received,  expressed  and  transmitted  in 
the  succeeding  generations  of  the  people  of  God  ?”  We  need  to  re-assess  the 
role  and  meaning  of  doctrine,  worship  and  Christian  service  in  the  common 
life  of  the  churches . . . We  need  to  study  in  an  ecumenical  perspective  the 
crucial  fissions  which  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  Christian  history,  not 
now  to  justify  them,  but  to  find  a way  beyond  them  and  their  divisive  influence 
on  us.  We  need  to  seek  instruction  from  others,  in  an  ecumenical  temper, 
concerning  those  areas  of  Christian  historical  experience  we  have  neglected 
or  are  inadequately  equipped  to  investigate.’ 

The  fact  is  that  little  significant  work  has  been  done  about  this  in  the  decade 
since,  either  by  the  Study  Division  of  the  WCC  or  any  other  ecumenical  agency. 
The  official  terms  of  reference  for  our  appointment  as  a Commission  ignored 
this  pedagogic  concern  altogether.  It  is  true  that  the  Ecumenical  Institute  at 
Bossey  toyed  with  the  project  in  two  ad  hoc  conferences  and  then  quietly  shelved 
it.  Meanwhile,  the  training  of  church  historians  goes  on  in  the  tried  and  untrue 
ways  ; the  orientation  of  theologians  in  church  history  continues  to  be  manifestly 
and  lamentably  unecumenical ; partisan  traditions  continue  to  dominate  the 

1 The  Ecumenical  Review , Vol.  5,  Oct.  1952,  No.  1,  pp.  61-62. 
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bulk  of  current  church  historical  literature.  It  is  difficult  to  think  of  many 
projects  which  the  WCC  might  undertake  or  sponsor  which  would  be  more 
pertinent  to  the  ecumenical  movement  as  a whole,  or  more  useful  in  providing 
much  needed  ecumenical  perspective  and  mutual  understanding. 

Our  concern  for  the  widespread  renewal  of  interest  in  the  traditionary  process 
in  the  Christian  community  is  a function  of  our  concern  for  the  renewal  of  the 
Church  in  ‘the  unity  which  is  both  God’s  will  for  and  his  gift  to  his  Church . . . ’ 1 

The  Church’s  one  foundation  is  the  Tradition  of  God  in  Christ.  She  has 
lived  on  since  Pentecost  by  her  memories  and  hopes  of  the  actus  tradendi  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  whenever  and  wherever  the  Word  is  truly  preached  and  the 
Sacraments  rightly  administered.  Her  prospects  for  survival,  or  renewal,  are 
bound  up  with  her  awareness  of  whatever  it  is  that  identifies  Christians  in  their 
variety  and  yet  also  unites  them  in  their  diversity. 

The  Christian  Tradition  may  be  discerned,  but  never  defined  exactly,  in  the 
Church’s  experience  of  pilgrimage  in  time  and  space,  in  her  great  seasons  of 
reception  and  renewal,  of  revival  and  reformation.  But  it  may  also  be  ‘foreseen,’ 
proleptically  and  eschatologically,  as  the  traditum  yet  to  be  received  by  faith, 
yet  to  be  handed  on.  The  Church,  living  as  she  does  by  the  living  Tradition, 
still  cannot  make  the  slightest  claim  to  possessing  it  by  right  or  merit ; must 
never  pretend  that  she  can,  or  would  even  wish  to,  confound  it  with  the  manifold 
of  traditions.  All  traditiones  interpretativae  are  each  and  every  one  under  the 
judgment  and  jurisdiction  of  the  traditio  constitutiva ; and  the  ‘charter’  for  this 
traditio  constitutiva  is  uniquely  and  decisively  present  in  the  Scripture’s  witness 
to  God’s  sovereign  grace  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

Since  living  memory  runneth  not  to  the  contrary,  the  Christian  community 
has  been  riven  by  discontinuities  and  schisms,  which  have  disabled  the  Body 
of  Christ  and  stultified  its  witness  and  service  in  the  world.  It  is  simply  not 
enough  to  confess  our  God-given  unity  in  Christ  and  deplore  our  human  achieve- 
ments of  disunity  and  estrangement.  It  is  not  enough  merely  to  divide  the  blame 
for  these  ‘our  unhappy  divisions,’  or  to  advocate  one  of  the  plural  traditions 
among  us  (e.g.,  our  own  !)  as  equivalent  to  the  Christian  Tradition.  It  is  not 
enough  to  frame  ideal  images  of  the  unity  we  seek  or  to  construct  doctrinal  form- 
ularies which  separated  Christians  hesitate  to  reject,  but  on  the  basis  of  which 
they  refuse  to  unite.  Our  disunities  have  a historical  background,  the  quest  for 
unity  requires  historical  perspective.  There  is  more  truth  than  some  of  us  would 
care  to  acknowledge  in  the  familiar  dictum  of  Santayana  that  those  who  fail 
to  comprehend  their  histories  are  doomed  to  re-enact  them.  The  ecumenical 
movement  has  passed  beyond  the  stage  where  the  ‘togetherness’  of  disparate 
Christians  is  any  longer  a good  thing  in  itself.  If  it  is  to  continue  to  justify  its 
existence  or  to  serve  its  avowed  ends,  it  must  press  behind  and  beyond  its  formula 
of  ‘churches  in  conversation’  to  a new  level  where  separated  churches  are  in  the 
actual,  albeit  mysterious,  process  of  conversion.  In  the  endeavor  to  reach  this 
level,  a reverent,  critical,  ecumenical  historiography  might  well  be  a prime  power. 

A.  C.  OUTLER. 


1 Cf.  Statement  of  ‘The  Section  on  Unity,’  Third  Assembly,  WCC  (New  Delhi 
Speaks,  p.  55). 
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TRADITION 

K.  E.  Skydsgaard 


I.  TRADITION  AS  AN  ESSENTIAL  ELEMENT  OF  HUMAN  LIFE 

The  word  ‘tradition’  signifies  a movement  in  which  something  from  the  past 
is  transmitted  to  the  present  which  receives  it  and  hands  it  on  to  the  future. 
In  every  tradition  there  is  a substance,  traditum , and  an  act  of  tradition,  actus 
tradendi.  Between  these  two  there  is  an  intimate  relationship  to  which  we  shall 
quite  often  recur  in  what  follows. 

In  the  first  section  we  shall  briefly  discuss  the  role  which  tradition  plays  in 
human  life  and  thought  in  general  — in  man’s  understanding  of  himself  and  of 
the  world  in  which  he  lives. 

1.  Tradition  and  Culture 

As  in  theology,  the  problem  of  tradition  plays  an  increasing  role  in  the  fields 
of  philosophy  and  culture.  With  the  collapse  of  old  ways  of  life  after  the  world 
wars  and  the  necessity  of  re-establishing  human  values  the  problem  was  again 
felt  acutely.  Should  the  old  tradition  be  abolished  in  accordance  with  the  insist- 
ence on  new  forms  in  a new  world  ? Had  not  the  old  tradition  shown  its  inability 
to  lead  humanity  onwards  to  peace  and  safety  ? A hostile  attitude  to  everything 
‘traditional’  grew  up  : tradition  is  no  more  than  old  forms  which  we  carry  on 
like  heavy  burdens,  only  delaying,  if  not  completely  obstructing,  our  march 
onwards.  Tradition  and  movement  are  contradictory  terms.  Tradition  means 
inertia  and  sluggishness  ! On  the  other  hand  there  sprang  up  in  the  post-war 
turmoil  a longing  for  coherence  and  continuity.  The  loss  of  tradition  was  felt 
to  leave  a vacuum.  Nihilism  and  the  need  to  renew  understanding  of  the  values 
of  the  past  existed  side  by  side. 

In  1956  UNESCO  held  a conference  on  Tradition  et  innovation  — La  querelle 
des  Anciens  et  des  Modernes  dans  le  monde  actuel.  At  the  conference  the  problem 
of  the  humanistic  heritage  and  its  significance  to-day  played  an  important  part, 
and  it  was  asked  whether  the  humanism  which  has  come  to  us  through  tradition 
has  spent  its  strength.  Is  the  gulf  between  the  classical  humanist  heritage  and 
our  modem  civilisation  so  fixed  that  traditional  humanism  is  a mere  relic  which 
is  of  interest  only  to  the  historian  and  those  who  still  live  in  the  past  ? 

The  argument  takes  place  between  those  who  think  the  humanistic  heritage 
still  an  essential  and  indispensable  element  in  our  culture,  and  those  who  think 
it  an  impediment  to  the  free  development  of  man’s  intelligence. 

Are  these  two  viewpoints  quite  incompatible? 

At  the  UNESCO  meeting  the  view  was  advocated  that  tradition  from  the 
past  was  absolutely  necessary  for  man  to-day.  Without  it  man  would  perish. 
But  at  the  same  time  it  became  clear  that  ‘tradition’  does  not  mean  static  tradi- 
tionalism, but  something  dynamic  and  alive.  In  tradition  there  is  a continuous 
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handing-over  and  renewal.  The  only  way  of  preserving  what  is  valuable  in  tradi- 
tion is  to  progress.  To-day  many,  philosophers  as  well  as  historians,  agree  on 
this  basic  view.  There  is  no  discrepancy  between  tradition  and  movement. 
Tradition  without  movement  is  something  fossilized  and  dead,  movement  with- 
out tradition  — that  is,  without  a substance  which  is  handed  on  — makes  no 
sense.  The  absolute  freedom  of  man,  exemplified  in  Nietzsche’s  passionate  and 
desperate  struggle  against  tradition,  is  by  many  regarded  as  a terrible  danger 
which  threatens  the  life  of  man  in  our  days. 

History,  freedom,  and  tradition  belong  together.  Tradition  is  the  coherence 
of  the  past  with  the  present  and  the  future ; but  not  an  automatic  and  blindly 
irresponsible  coherence.  Tradition  does  not  continue  automatically  from  the 
past  to  the  present,  but  is  received  in  freedom  and  responsibility.  Without  this 
free  answer  to  what  comes  to  us  from  the  past  there  is  no  real  continuity.  Without 
tradition  there  is  no  history,  no  real  human  life.  As  human  beings  we  are  bound 
to  tradition,  not  as  something  which  impedes  our  life,  but  as  something  on  which 
our  life  depends  for  its  true  and  free  development.  Tradition  and  continuous 
renewal  are  complementaries.  Tradition  is  the  substance  of  history,  the  constant 
element  in  a variegated  movement  in  history,  which  is,  indeed,  at  times  both 
confusing  and  puzzling.  Tradition  is  not  traditionalism. 


2.  Tradition  and  Religion 

The  importance  of  tradition  manifests  itself  most  strongly,  perhaps,  in  the 
field  of  religion.  Any  investigation  into  the  nature  of  religion  aspiring  to  any 
degree  of  objectivity  will  hit  upon  tradition  as  an  essential  factor.  Religion  is 
a social  phenomenon  and  therefore  inseparably  bound  up  with  tradition.  In 
speaking  of  God  man  depends  on  a tremendous  and  age-old  tradition  of  faith, 
speculation,  and  experience.  The  concept  of  God  materializes  in  more  or  less 
fixed  forms  of  religion  with  very  different  contents ; but  they  all  have  this  in 
common  that  they  form  certain  traditions  through  which  the  religious  content 
lives  and  is  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation.  In  this  tradition  definite 
ideas,  beliefs,  rites,  and  cults,  a definite  ethos,  become  part  of  us  and  are  handed 
down  to  future  generations.  The  family,  the  home,  education,  and  religious 
personalities  are  vehicles  of  tradition. 

This  fact  is  looked  upon  in  different  ways. 

The  so-called  ‘traditionalist  school’  of  the  19th  century,  whose  chief  repre- 
sentatives were  the  Frenchmen  Louis  de  Bonald  and  Robert  de  Lamennais, 
maintained  that  truth  comes  to  us  through  an  ‘act  of  reception,’  not  through  an 
‘act  of  discovery.’  Truth  is  transmitted  together  with  and  through  language, 
and  a long  ‘process  of  transmission’  can  be  traced  back  to  an  ‘original  datum’ 
which  was  given  to  man  by  God.  This  ‘original  datum’  constitutes  man  as  a 
rational  being.  Thus  de  Bonald  is  at  variance  with  the  rationalism  which  holds 
that  reason  itself  — unaided  by  any  tradition  — can  arrive  at  the  cognition  of 
truth.  This  kind  of  traditionalism  is  a radical,  one-sided  answer  to  the  question  : 
What  have  you  that  you  have  not  received  ? 

In  contrast  with  this  view,  tradition  and  a free  personal  life  are  seen  as  incom- 
patible principles.  A tradition-bound  person  is  a passive,  cramped  being  whose 
relation  to  God  is  indirect  and  dependent  on  some  mediator.  There  is  an  essential 
difference  between  ‘les  religions  d'autorite ’ and  ‘ la  religion  de  V esprit'  (Auguste 
Sabatier).  Modern  man’s  ‘secret  religion,’  it  is  said,  is  a ‘religion  of  the  spirit’ 
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where  the  individual  finds  himself  in  an  independent,  personal  relation  to  God 
or  the  absolute,  without  being  bound  to  the  doctrine  and  person  of  a mediator. 
Tradition  and  creative  life  are  poles  apart.  Here  there  is  no  distinction  between 
tradition  and  traditionalism. 

This  view  is  being  very  much  revised  in  our  days.  The  animus  against  tradi- 
tion is  no  doubt  due  to  an  individualistic  and  spiritual  conception  of  man,  accord- 
ing to  which  man  is  a free,  creative  individual  who  stands  in  a free,  direct,  ‘unme- 
diated’ relation  to  God  — if  he  is  not  to  sink  below  a sub-human  level.  Tradition 
and  personality  by  no  means  need  be  contraries.  What  is  handed  down  from 
the  past  is  received  in  freedom  and  responsibility.  Continuity  and  renewal  are 
not  contrasts  but  complementaries.  Tradition  is  something  quite  distinct  from 
cramped,  automatic  traditionalism. 

Tradition  has  an  inclination  to  ‘immobilism’  in  which  religion  closes  itself 
and  becomes  a monolithic  entity  without  any  connection  with  ordinary  human 
life.  (Compare  Bergson’s  distinction  between  a ‘closed’  and  an  ‘open’  religion.) 
Such  a religion  has  no  inner  capacity  for  survival. 

Recent  students  of  the  history  of  religion  (e.g.  Van  der  Leeuw  and  M.  Eliade) 
stress  the  twofold  aspect  of  religious  tradition,  partly  as  receptivity  and  con- 
tinuity, partly  as  renewal  and  actuality.  Even  odd  rites  and  ceremonies,  the 
origin  of  which  is  lost  in  darkness,  are  not  empty  expressions  of  traditions  which 
have  outlived  their  days,  but  mysterious  living  signs  of  access  to  a new  life. 
Tradition  is  not  only  transmission  of  peculiar  and  strange  ideas  and  ceremonies, 
but  renewal  of  life  through  such  religious  manifestations. 


3.  Tradition  and  Christianity 

Christianity  also  is  bound  to  tradition.  This  statement  has  several  aspects. 
It  means  firstly  that  Christianity  exists  in  a long  tradition  which  is  composed 
partly  of  the  Israelite  people’s  experience  of  God  in  its  history,  interpreted  by  the 
prophets,  and  partly  of  the  belief  in  Christ  Jesus  of  the  apostles  and  the  primitive 
Church,  as  we  know  it  through  the  New  Testament.  Moreover  we  have  received 
this  biblical  Israelite  and  Christian  tradition  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  Greek 
tradition  of  philosophy.  From  the  very  beginning  this  tradition  has  given  dis- 
tinctive character  to  Western  man’s  interpretation  of  life  and  to  his  understanding 
of  himself.  It  has  become  the  fate  of  the  West  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  European  people  to  understand  themselves  without  this  tradition,  even 
in  cases  of  open  revolt  against  this  tradition.  This  is  the  Christian  tradition 
in  its  widest  implications,  and  as  such  it  must  be  recognized  and  acknowledged 
by  everybody,  whatever  their  personal  relation  to  Christianity  may  be.  The 
Western  world  rests  on  three  pillars  : Greek  thought,  Roman  order,  and  Christian 
spirituality.  We  have  received  the  ancient  heritage  through  Christianity.  Western 
culture  was  the  only  one  which  was  ‘Christian’  from  its  very  beginning.  There- 
fore, perhaps,  it  is  the  one  which  has  fallen  deepest  in  denial  and  apostasy. 
‘Christian  humanism’  means  a continuously  renewed  synthesis  between  Chris- 
tianity and  the  ancient,  humanist  heritage.  But  such  processes  of  synthesis 
may  just  as  well  take  place  between  Christianity  and  other  cultures,  e.g.  the 
Chinese,  the  Indian,  or  the  African  cultures. 

In  these  considerations,  however,  we  have  only  touched  the  problem  of 
Christianity  and  tradition  from  a mere  cultural  and  historical-phenomenological 
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point  of  view  which,  indeed,  has  its  immense  significance  and  must  never  be 
neglected.  We  must  go  further  and  try  to  approach  our  problem  from  a theological 
angle. 

The  Church  is  living  as  a par  ado  sis  or  tradition,  that  is  to  say  : There  is  some- 
thing which  has  been  received  and  believed  and  which  must  be  handed  down 
to  the  next  generation.  All  the  different  elements  of  the  Church  : the  proclama- 
tion of  the  Gospel,  Baptism,  Eucharist,  Holy  Scripture,  creeds,  the  ministry  in 
its  different  forms,  the  different  charismatic  gifts,  have  been  given  by  God  to 
the  Church  as  instruments  for  the  true  tradition  from  the  beginning  until  now. 
They  are  all,  each  in  its  place,  signs  and  bearers  of  the  one  Tradition.  What 
does  this  mean  ? 

In  the  Old  Testament  there  is  a handing  on,  in  which  God  himself  is  the 
acting  subject.  There  is  a God-given  Tradition  in  the  people  of  Israel  — often 
in  strong  opposition  to  other  ‘traditions,’  foreign  to  the  genuine  spirit  and  to 
the  special  vocation  of  Israel.  Judges,  kings,  and  quite  especially  prophets  are 
bearers  and  instruments  of  this  handing  down  of  the  Word  of  God,  his  revelation 
to  his  people  through  its  history. 

Jesus  Christ  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  New  Testament 
we  hear  of  a par  ado  sis  from  God  the  Father  to  the  Son,  Jesus  Christ.  ‘All  things 
have  been  delivered  to  me  by  my  Father’  (Matt.  11.  27).  In  his  person,  his  word 
and  deeds,  in  his  death  and  resurrection  Jesus  is  the  instrument  of  God’s  self- 
delivery to  mankind.  Therefore  Jesus  Christ  is  the  substance  of  this  handing 
on  through  the  generations.  God’s  self-giving  ip  Jesus  Christ  is  mediated  to  us 
by  the  apostolic  testimony  in  the  canonical  scriptures  and  by  the  continuing 
action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  people  of  God  through  all  the  visible  elements 
of  the  Church.  The  apostolic  tradition  is  this  tradere  Christum , and  in  this  sense 
there  is  only  one  Tradition  — although  in  different  forms  and  wordings. 

The  whole  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  attempt  a theological  analysis  of  this 
crucial  point,  summoned  up  in  the  word  ‘Tradition.’  But  before  we  do  that 
we  must  realize  the  fact  that  Christianity  exists  in  different  ‘traditions.’  This 
is  — as  we  shall  see  it  — in  itself  a natural  thing,  because  Christianity  is  bound 
in  the  conditions  of  history.  The  puzzling  and  scandalizing  thing  is  that  the 
different  ‘traditions’  have  become  contradictory  and  mutually  exclusive,  not 
least  because  of  a quite  different  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  word 
tradition.  We  therefore  first  of  all  must  develop  the  following  theme. 


II.  TRADITION  AS  AN  ECUMENICAL  PROBLEM 

All  churches  agree,  or  at  least  should  agree,  upon  the  fact  that  they  exist 
in  tradition.  But  it  is  a decisive  question,  how  important  they  consider  this  fact 
to  be.  Is  tradition  (i.e.  the  historical  movement  in  which  the  Christian  faith 
has  been  transmitted,  is  received,  and  in  which  it  is  again  to  be  transmitted)  of 
any  great  importance  to  faith  itself  and  to  the  understanding  of  the  revelation 
of  God  — or  is  it,  in  the  final  analysis,  entirely  irrelevant  or  even  harmful  to 
faith  ? 

This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  the  dialogue  between  the  churches, 
because  the  answers  to  this  question  are  so  very  different.  There  is  hardly  any 
question  which  separates  the  churches  as  much  as  this  and  hardly  any  theological 
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factor  which  has  so  radically  contributed  towards  estranging  the  different  tradi- 
tions from  each  other.  This  is  why  Faith  and  Order  has  taken  up  the  question 
of  tradition  for  renewed  consideration.  The  laconic  phrase  ‘Tradition  and  Tradi- 
tions’ does  indeed  imply  a very  serious  and  urgent  problem  which  lies  behind 
many  of  our  ecumenical  riddles  and  difficulties.  Let  me  describe,  very  briefly, 
the  situation  as  it  has  been  up  to  the  present  time. 

In  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church , as  we  know,  the  question  of  tradition  is 
of  immense  importance.  A short,  but  very  clear  and  thorough  survey  of  tradition 
in  the  Orthodox  Church  is  to  be  found  in  the  article  ‘Tradition’  by  Georges 
Florovsky1.  Although  the  concept  of  tradition  has  never  been  exactly  defined, 
the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church  can  be  called  the  Church  of  Tradition.  Here, 
tradition  is  quite  simply  the  Church  in  its  continuous  life.  From  the  time  of 
the  Apostles  there  has  been  a constant  movement,  not  a movement  in  the  sense 
of  ‘alteration,’  but  a movement  ‘in  Christ,’  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
Church  is  not  based  on  the  written  word,  but  on  the  person  of  Christ  — the 
living,  eternal,  incarnate  WORD  — to  whom  the  Holy  Scriptures  bear  witness. 
The  Word  itself  is  always  greater  than  the  witness.  The  Church  is  not  subor- 
dinate to  the  Bible,  but  rather  co-ordinated  with  it.  The  Church  has  its  own 
knowledge  of  truth,  through  faith  and  through  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  Church  is  not  only  the  place  where  the  apostolic  message  is  kept,  but  the 
place  in  which  Christ  continues  his  saving  ministry.  Only  in  the  Church  with 
its  living  experience  of  the  Holy  Spirit  can  the  Bible  be  fully  understood.  In  this 
sense  the  Church  knows  more  than  the  bare  written  text  of  Scripture  gives  us 
to  know.  This  acceptance  of  Tradition  is  based  on  faith  in  the  uninterrupted 
presence  and  abiding  of  the  Lord  in  his  Church.  Tradition  is  the  continuance 
of  the  incessant  charismatic,  sanctifying  life  — the  ‘memory’  and  the  ‘conscience’ 
of  the  Church.  Tradition  is  the  constant  guidance  and  illumination  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  being  and  in  the  experience  of  the  Church. 

God,  says  Paul  Evdokimov  in  his  book  VOrthodoxie  2,  has  spoken  in  the 
Bible  and  he  continues  to  comment  on  his  words.  Between  Bible  and  Tradition 
there  is  no  competition.  The  Bible  includes  the  tradition  as  its  living  interpreta- 
tion. The  history  of  the  Church,  that  is  the  tradition,  is  the  prolonged  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  and  constitutes  ‘the  Gospel  of  the  Holy  Spirit,’  just  as  the  four 
gospels  make  up  ‘the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.’  The  revelation,  given  once  and 
for  all,  is  handed  over  by  the  Church  in  each  moment  of  history,  so  that  tradition 
is  the  guarantee  of  the  continuation  of  the  one  act  of  revelation.  Tradition 
is,  so  to  speak,  the  permanent  epiclesis  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  life  of  the  Church. 
Tradition  is  not  a museum  of  the  Church,  but  the  living  Word  of  God  in  the 
past  as  in  the  present  Church.  Tradition  in  this  sense  is  not  one  of  the  many 
traditions  which  we  find  in  history,  but  the  One  Holy  Tradition  which  is  identical 
with  the  history  of  the  Orthodox  Church  itself. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  tradition  occupies  a position  of  immense 
importance.  As  in  the  Orthodox  Church,  tradition  belongs  not  only  to  the 
bene  esse  of  the  Church,  but  decidedly  to  its  esse , and  without  it  there  would  be 
no  Church  at  all. 

The  greatest  difference  between  the  Orthodox  and  the  Roman  Catholic  con- 
cepts of  tradition  lies  in  the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  as  it  has  been  understood 

1 In  Weltkirchenlexikon,  Handbuch  der  Okumene,  Stuttgart  1960,  p.  1470  ff. 

2 Neuchatel-Paris  1959,  p.  195  ff. 
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until  now.  In  Roman  Catholic  theology  the  hierarchy  with  the  pope  at  the  sum- 
mit constitutes  the  living  voice  of  the  Christian  tradition,  whereas  in  the  Orthodox 
Church  the  position  of  the  Christian  people  is  one  of  much  greater  importance. 
It  is  the  assent  of  the  Christian  people  which  renders  the  position  of  an  Ecumenical 
Council  valid  — neither  the  assent  of  the  pope  nor  that  of  the  assembled  bishops. 
A Roman  Catholic  always  knows  whether  a Council  is  an  Ecumenical  Council 
or  not.  It  depends  on  whether  it  has  been  legitimately  convoked  by  the  pope. 
According  to  the  Orthodox  view  there  is  no  objective  guarantee  that  a legitimate 
assembly  of  bishops  constitutes  an  Ecumenical  Council.  The  Council  must  be 
accepted  by  the  faithful  in  the  spirit  of  mutual  love  without  any  formal  act  (which 
would,  indeed,  be  impossible). 

Tradition  in  the  Orthodox  sense  is  less  juridical,  more  charismatic,  more 
‘democratic,’  but  therefore  also  less  clear,  more  ‘undefined,’  sometimes  confused. 
But  both  churches  stress  the  importance  of  tradition,  that  is,  of  the  sacred  history 
of  the  Church. 

The  first  time  the  Roman  Church  solemnly  defined  anything  concerning 
tradition  was  in  the  fourth  session  of  the  Council  of  Trent  in  1546,  in  which  it 
was  declared  that  the  Christian  doctrine  and  ethics  which  were  contained  in 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  are  given  to  us  in  a written  and  in  an  unwritten  tradition 
(in  libris  scriptis  et  sine  scrip  to  traditionibus) . 

The  common  interpretation  of  the  'ef  before  'sine  scrip  to'  was  that  this  should 
mean  ‘ partim-partim ,’  so  that  it  was  here  authentically  fixed  that  there  are  two 
independent  sources  of  revelation,  Scripture  and  Tradition.  Many  Roman 
scholars,  however,  maintain  that,  when  the  history  of  the  Council  is  thoroughly 
studied,  this  interpretation,  later  adopted  and  promulgated  by  such  famous 
post-Tridentine  theologians  as  Canisius  and  Bellarmine,  and  thus  invested  with 
high  theological  authority,  is  far  from  being  the  right  one.  The  et  does  not  mean 
partim-partim.  This  very  phrase  was  composed  by  several  of  the  Council  fathers, 
but  opposed  by  others  and  then  at  last  dropped  in  favour  of  a quite  unemphatic 
et.  The  partim-partim  — according  to  these  modem  theologians  — is  not  only 
a historically  false  interpretation,  but  is  a rather  uncatholic  and  ‘external’  con- 
ception of  Scripture  and  Tradition.  The  et  implies  renunciation  of  any  definition 
of  Tradition  and  Scripture.  Without  defining  the  exact  relationship  between  the 
two,  it  is  only  said  that  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  comes  to  us  through  the  Holy 
Scripture  and  through  the  apostolic  traditions  *. 

In  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century  a ‘new’  conception  of  Tradition 
emerged,  namely  through  Johan  Adam  Mohler  (t  1838)  and  John  Henry  New- 
man (f  1890),  clearly  opposed  to  the  two-source  (partim-partim)  conception. 
What  happened?  Scripture  and  Tradition  are  no  longer  two  static  quantities 
quite  separate  from  one  another ; in  actual  fact  there  is  only  one  great  living 
Tradition,  the  Church  itself  in  its  divine  reality  and  history,  in  which  all  Christian 
life  and  thinking  is  included  and  developed  through  the  inspiration  and  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  organic  point  of  view  was  stressed.  The  principle  of 
Catholicism  is  the  vital  totality,  the  One  Soul  which  permeates  the  whole  body 
of  Christ  and  carries  all  its  parts.  Or  in  Georges  Florovsky’s  words:  ‘Perhaps 
we  should  say  that  it  was  the  rediscovery  of  the  sacred  character  of  the  historic 

1 See  J.  R.  Geiselmann,  Uberlieferung  nach  dem  Konzil  von  Trent  (in  Mundliche 
Uberlieferung,  Munchen  1957)  and  George  Tavard,  Holy  Writ  or  Holy  Church , 
London  1959,  p.  195  f. 
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progress  of  the  Church  which  appeared  most.’  According  to  Mohler  the  history 
of  the  Church  is  the  development  of  a new  divine  germ  of  life  which  was  introduced 
into  humanity  by  Christ. 

The  linear  time  of  the  Church  is  the  extension  of  the  Incarnation,  both  in  a 
subjective  sense  : tradition  as  the  sensus  Chris tianus  fidelium , the  living  faith  in 
the  hearts  of  the  Christian  people;  and  in  an  objective  sense:  tradition  as  the 
external,  historical,  and  written  manifestation  of  the  faith  of  the  Church  or  as 
the  voice  of  the  hierarchy  at  the  present  moment. 

To  Newman  the  word  ‘development’  became  a keyword.  He  thought  that 
the  Protestant  principle  of  sola  Scripture  would  result  in  radical  subjectivism  : 
each  prefers  his  own  ‘revelation’  and  his  own  ‘doctrine.’  This  very  concept  of 
the  Bible  without  note  or  comment  as  the  sole  authoritative  judge  in  controversies 
of  faith  is  a self-destructive  principle.  The  Holy  Scripture  is  a text  which  needs 
a commentary.  This  commentator  is  the  tradition  of  the  Church.  The  whole 
history  of  the  Church  is  a continuous  interpretation  and  development  of  the 
Bible.  The  history  of  dogma  is  a sacred  history  because  it  is  the  development 
of  the  depositum  fidei , of  the  revelation  of  God  given  once  and  for  all.  What 
was  ‘added’  was  not  in  a vulgar  sense  addition,  but  clarification,  indeed  much 
more  : it  was  a real  development  of  the  faith.  No  doctrine  has  its  complete  form 
from  the  beginning.  All  was  in  the  beginning,  in  the  illic  et  tunc , but  really  as 
a beginning.  The  time  after  the  decisive  illic  et  tunc  has  its  very  important  part 
as  the  interpretation  and  development  of  it.  This  is  the  role  of  the  continuous 
hie  et  nunc  in  the  course  of  history.  Scripture  as  the  earlier  fact  must  always 
be  interpreted  by  the  later  facts.  In  his  Anglican  period  this  ‘later’  was  ‘Eccle- 
siastical Antiquity,’  i.e.  the  tradition  of  the  five  first  centuries.  After  his  con- 
version to  Roman  Catholicism  the  ‘later’  was  taken  to  signify  the  whole  Roman 
Catholic  Church  up  to  the  latest  declaration  of  the  pope.  In  his  Apologia  pro 
vita  sua  Newman  writes  : ‘Granting  that  the  Roman  (special)  doctrines  are  not 
found  drawn  out  in  the  early  Church,  yet  I think  there  is  sufficient  trace  of  them 
in  it  to  recommend  and  prove  them,  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  Church  having  a 
divine  guidance,  though  not  sufficient  to  prove  them  by  itself.  So  that  the  ques- 
tion simply  turns  on  the  nature  of  the  promise  of  the  Spirit,  made  to  the  Church.’ 

One  of  the  important  factors  in  this  development  is  the  Christian  people’s 
experience  of  its  faith.  This  sensus  or  instinctus  Christianus , the  source  of  which 
is  a certain  connaturalitas  with  the  divine  things,  is  the  forward-driving  force 
which  may  be  considered  as  a main  source  in  the  definition  of  a new  dogma. 
A recent  cause  for  fresh  consideration  of  tradition  in  Roman  Catholic  theology 
has  been  the  development  of  Mariology  in  our  time,  especially  since  the  definition 
of  the  dogma  of  the  Assumption  in  1950,  because  here  a doctrine  of  faith  is 
proclaimed,  which  has  no  explicit  foundation  in  the  Bible  or  in  the  traditions  of 
the  first  centuries.  Does  this  mean  that  the  living  tradition  is  prevailing  over 
Scripture  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  consult  the  Bible  in  defining 
a matter  of  faith  decisive  for  eternal  salvation  for  men  ? Here  the  theory  of  devel- 
opment seems  to  have  reached  its  fatal  culmination. 

The  Reformation  was  led  to  severe  criticism  of  tradition  which  ended  in  a 
rupture  with  the  tradition  of  the  medieval  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  Reform- 
ers themselves  hardly  used  the  term  tradition  in  the  singular  but  used  the  word 
in  the  plural  as  identical  with  Menschensatzungen , the  ordinances  of  life  and 
worship,  which  may  be  useful  if  they  are  not  onerous  burdens  for  conscience 
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and  ruinous  to  Christian  liberty.  If  they  become  such,  they  must  be  abolished. 
A Council  may  fail.  The  ultimate  authority  is  the  Bible  itself  as  the  apostolic 
witness  to  the  revelation  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ.  Luther  acknowledged  the 
tradition  of  the  first  centuries  and  the  first  four  Councils.  They  did  not  add 
anything  to  the  Holy  Scripture  but  were  true  explanations  of  it.  He  regarded 
the  Church  of  the  first  centuries,  despite  many  weaknesses,  as  normative  for  the 
Church  to-day  and  maintained  that  the  Evangelical  Church  was  truly  Catholic 
because  it  was  in  accordance  with  this  Church.  It  was  the  medieval  Church  of 
the  pope  which  was  in  flagrant  opposition  to  the  ancient  Church. 

In  1535  Luther  wrote  to  Count  Albert  of  Brandenburg  : ‘It  is  a perilous  and 
dreadful  thing  to  hear  or  to  believe  something  which  is  contrary  to  the  unani- 
mous testimony,  faith,  and  teaching  of  the  Holy  Christian  Church,  which  has 
been  unanimously  held  from  the  beginning  throughout  the  world  for  over  fifteen 
hundred  years.’  These  are  strong  words  about  tradition  in  Luther’s  mouth. 
In  the  Church  through  the  centuries,  even  within  the  Church  of  the  popes,  the 
word  of  God  has  been  delivered,  although  it  has  been  covered  over  by  many 
human  and  false  teachings.  It  was  in  order  to  free  this  true  tradition  from  its 
distortion  in  the  contemporary  Roman  Church  that  Luther  broke  with  the 
Church  in  which  he  was  born.  He  did  not  doubt  that  it  was  possible  to  discern 
the  true  tradition  from  the  false  one. 

Of  course  Luther  admits  that  the  Church  existed  before  Scripture,  but  he 
insisted  that  before  the  Church  and  also  before  the  written  book  the  Word  of 
God  existed.  To  understand  the  intention  of  the  Reformers  we  must  try  to  under- 
stand what  they  meant  by  the  Word  of  God.  The  living  Word  of  God  is  primarily 
Gospel , and  one  must  know  what  this  word  meant  to  Luther  in  order  to  under- 
stand his  concern.  This  Word  is  first  of  all  a Word  to  be  proclaimed,  not  to  be 
written.  In  the  Church  it  is  not  sufficient  to  write  and  read  books,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  this  Word  be  spoken  and  heard.  The  Gospel  must  be  delivered 
as  a viva  vox.  The  Church  is  not  a ‘house  of  the  pen,’  but  a ‘house  of  the  mouth.’ 
Christ  did  not  bid  us  to  write,  but  to  preach. 

In  fact,  the  Word  of  God  is  handed  on.  The  Church  is  not  a book-church 
but  a church  of  a living  Word.  The  true  tradition  is  the  handing  on  of  the  saving 
Word  of  God,  to  which  the  Holy  Scripture  bears  witness.  The  living  Word 
is  Christ  himself.  This  Word  of  God  is  not  on  the  same  level  as  the  Church, 
but  absolutely  prior  to  the  Church.  This  is  what  Luther  means  when  he  says 
that  the  Church  is  a creature  of  the  Word  : Ecclesia  est  creatura  Verbi.  And  this 
Word  of  God  is  not  so  difficult  to  find.  It  is  the  content  of  the  Holy  Scripture, 
and,  although  often  hidden  by  false  teachings  in  the  Church,  it  has  been  delivered 
in  the  Church.  Now  the  time  has  come  in  which  by  the  grace  of  God  the  Word 
of  God  has  come  to  light. 

Luther  did  not  at  all  deny  that  the  Church  lived  in  history  and  therefore  also 
in  tradition.  The  Church  was  a living  historical  entity.  Many  ceremonies  and 
human  traditions  were  formed  in  the  course  of  history.  But  what  was  absolutely 
necessary  was  that  this  historical  tradition  of  the  Church  should  be  ruled  by  the 
living  Word  of  God,  and  this  means  that  it  must  be  subject  to  Scripture  as  the 
only  witness  to  the  triune  God  in  his  saving  Word  to  all  mankind.  All  that 
happens  in  the  people  of  God  must  be  radically  subordinated  to  this  living  Word. 
This  and  only  this  was  Luther’s  intention.  Therefore,  for  the  sake  of  the  true 
tradition,  he  was  compelled  to  break  with  the  tradition  which  he  could  not 
recognize  as  a true  one. 
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In  the  Orthodox  Lutheran  theology  of  the  17th  century  we  meet  a very  definite 
and  quite  massive  doctrine  of  Scripture  and  tradition,  stating  that  Scripture 
and  tradition  oppose  each  other.  There  is  much  material  to  go  through  in  order 
to  get  a true  and  sufficiently  varied  picture  of  this  period,  but  on  the  whole  it 
is  correct  to  say  that  the  problem  regarding  the  relation  of  Scripture  and  tradition 
did  not  exist  in  Lutheran  orthodoxy.  Scripture  was  regarded  as  the  ‘Word  of 
God,’  free  from  any  human  element,  tradition  as  a development  distorted  by 
human  ideas  and  accretions.  The  one  excludes  the  other.  This  was  the  answer 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  theory  of  Scripture  and  tradition  as  two  independent 
sources  of  revelation.  A man  like  George  Calixtus  of  Helmstadt  in  Germany 
was  entangled  in  a hard  struggle  with  his  orthodox  colleagues,  because  he  main- 
tained that  the  first  five  centuries  and  their  unanimous  doctrinal  tradition  was 
the  common  basis  for  a union  of  the  different  churches. 

In  Puritan  Protestantism  the  strong  repudiation  of  the  term  tradition  was 
typically  expressed  by  John  Bunyan  when  he  says  (in  The  Pilgrim's  Progress)  that 
when  the  devil  wants  to  attack  and  defeat  the  fortress  of  ‘Mansoul’  he  allies  him- 
self with  Mr.  Human  Invention,  Mr.  Human  Wisdom,  and  Mr.  Tradition. 
As  we  already  have  seen  in  the  ‘spiritual’  thinking  of  the  19th  century,  tradition 
was  almost  inevitably  regarded  as  mere  traditionalism,  incompatible  with  indi- 
vidual freedom  and  true  spiritual  religion. 

We  have  now  given  a brief  account  of  our  situation  and  thus  outlined  the 
ecumenical  problem.  There  are  churches  in  which  the  word  ‘tradition’  is  an 
absolute  necessity  : without  Tradition,  no  Church.  Tradition  is  identical  with 
the  Church  in  its  life,  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  An  unbroken  tradition  is  a 
mark  of  truth,  and  a break  of  tradition  is  a mark  of  falsehood.  Although  the 
Orthodox  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Churches  do  not  concur  as  to  where  the 
true  tradition  is  to  be  found,  they  agree  that  tradition  (taken  as  the  history  of 
the  Church  throughout  the  ages)  is  an  essential.  Has  not  history  shown  how 
discord  and  all  kind  of  subjective  views  have  crept  into  the  Church  as  soon  as 
it  strayed  away  from  the  authority  of  Tradition? 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  churches  in  which  the  word  ‘tradition’  means 
something  negative : ‘Back  to  Scripture’  or  ‘Sola  Scrip  turn’  is  the  watchword. 
Has  not  history  given  sufficient  evidence  to  show  how  far  churches  which  trust 
to  tradition  have  strayed  away  from  truth  and  have  almost  been  suffocated  by 
all  sorts  of  man-made  notions  and  unbiblical  additions  ? 

Is  there  any  way  out  of  this  dilemma  ? It  seems  to  be  almost  impossible  for 
the  parties  to  understand  each  other  and  each  other’s  concern.  We  are  con- 
fronted with  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  of  the  ecumenical  movement. 


m.  TRADITION  AS  A NEW  THEOLOGICAL  ISSUE 
IN  CONTEMPORARY  THEOLOGY 

It  is  not  surprising  that  many  should  regard  this  paradoxical  situation  as 
hopeless.  To  many  Protestants  it  will  seem  very  strange,  if  not  useless,  to  take 
up  a word  which  has  been  encumbered  with  so  much  hereditary  taint  that  it 
immediately  provokes  a strong  feeling  of  displeasure  and  opposition.  They 
regard  with  suspicion  any  endeavour  to  reconsider  this  word  — as  a first  step 
of  surrender  to  the  Catholic  view  ; a step  which  implies  deliberate  or  subconscious 
treason  against  the  heritage  of  the  Reformation. 
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Many  Catholics  look  at  matters  in  the  same  way  : in  the  last  analysis  there 
is  really  nothing  to  discuss.  ‘Our  position  has  been  clear  for  centuries  ; there 
is  no  going  back  on  it.  Why  start  a conversation  about  it,  unless  in  an  attempt 
to  convince  the  Protestants  of  their  errors?’ 

Moreover,  the  discussion  of  tradition  is  met  with  distrust  from  other  quarters. 
There  are  some  who  consider  this  question  completely  out  of  date,  without  any 
connection  with  the  real  and  burning  questions  of  contemporary  spiritual  life. 
They  consider  it  a mere  symptom  of  theological  polemics  hundreds  of  years 
old  which  cannot  be  of  any  great  importance  in  our  own  time,  when  problems 
of  an  entirely  different  nature  make  themselves  urgently  felt.  Many  a young 
theologian  from  the  younger  churches,  perhaps,  will  think  that  in  taking  up  an 
old  problem  like  this,  we  show  our  blindness  to  the  real  needs  of  our  age. 

In  spite  of  this  apparent  ‘logic  of  mutual  exclusions’  we  cannot  stop  here. 
Life  contradicts  it.  This  paradoxical  situation  must  be  borne  in  faith  and  at 
the  same  time  be  broken  through  in  faith  and  serious  theological  thinking. 

In  our  day  we  have  seen  Christians  from  different  churches  meet  and  theolog- 
ians from  various  traditions  enter  into  conversation,  a conversation  which  is 
not  a futile  collision  of  long  established  principles  or  mutually  exclusive  theses 
and  antitheses,  but  a dialogue  that  means  a living  encounter  of  human  beings 
in  the  realm  of  truth.  In  this  dialogue  theologians  from  the  younger  churches 
are  able  to  make  an  extremely  important  contribution  from  the  point  of  view 
of  their  own  peculiar  situation  and  tradition.  They  will  realize  that  this  question 
is  urgent  and  not  a specimen  in  a theological  museum.  The  question  is  not 
whether  it  should  be  taken  up,  but  how.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  a 
problem  which  claims  intellectual  dedication  and  which  cannot  immediately  be 
put  to  ‘practical  use.’  It  is  obvious  that  the  question  of  ‘Tradition  and  our  tradi- 
tions’ demands  ecumenical  courage,  but  it  will  be  dangerous  to  neglect  it  because 
it  calls  for  patience  as  well. 

Let  us  now  try  to  give  a glimpse  of  what  is  going  on  to-day  in  theological 
work  on  the  problem  of  tradition.  We  saw  how,  in  the  theology  of  Mohler  and 
Newman,  the  tradition  of  the  Church  was  given  so  much  prominence  that  it 
seemed  almost  as  if  Scripture  was  absorbed  in  the  tradition.  The  Word  of  God 
appeared  to  be  converted  into  the  Church’s  experience  of  its  faith.  We  know 
also  that  there  are  Roman  theologians  who  have  declared  that  in  matters  of 
doctrine  the  decisive  thing  is  not  whether  a doctrine  is  expressed  in  Scripture 
or  only  in  tradition.  Or  perhaps  the  matter  must  be  expressed  thus : the  proximate 
rule  of  faith  is  neither  Scripture  nor  Tradition  but  the  living  voice  of  the  magis- 
terium , represented  by  the  bishops  and,  ultimately,  by  the  pope. 

At  present  we  see  in  Roman  Catholic  theology  a very  earnest  endeavour  to 
realize  the  paramount  importance  of  S ripture.  This  is  indicated  by  the  increasing 
interest  which  both  scholars  and  laymen  are  taking  in  the  Bible.  Since  the  bib- 
lical encyclical  of  Pius  XII  of  1943  — Divino  afftante  Spiritu — in  which  his- 
torical, scientific  exegesis  based  on  the  original  languages  received  its  Magna 
Carta,  Roman  Catholic  biblical  research  has  progressed  steadily,  in  spite  of 
the  restrictions  laid  down  in  the  encyclical  Humani  Generis  of  1950.  The  tension 
which  has  for  many  years  existed  in  Protestant  churches  between  historical  bib- 
lical research  and  a certain  fundamentalist  conception  of  the  Bible  now  makes 
itself  acutely  felt  in  the  Catholic  Church.  In  particular,  it  has  become  apparent 
during  the  first  session  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council. 
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What  is  especially  interesting  in  this  connection  is  not  only  the  historical 
and  exegetical  study  of  the  Bible,  but  the  use  which  dogmatics  makes  of  this, 
theologically.  Two  things  are  of  importance  : 

(a)  The  study  of  the  Bible  and  the  Fathers  has  come  into  the  centre  of  Roman 
Catholic  theology,  in  contrast  to  the  earlier  preoccupation  with  the  philosophical 
and  abstract  scholastic  point  of  view.  This  implies  that  many  principal 
dogmatic  matters  take  a different  shape,  as  the  accent  shifts  from  intellectually 
speculative  scholastic  definitions  to  what  is  concretely  historical.  Dogmatic 
intellectualism  gives  way  to  a biblical  heilsgeschichtliches  outlook.  Words  like 
revelation,  dogma,  faith,  Christology,  grace,  justification  are  seen  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Bible,  a concrete,  historical  book,  which  relates  the  saving 
history  of  God,  and  are  not  understood  in  the  light  of  the  Aristotelian  and 
scholastic  philosophy. 

(b)  At  the  same  time  Roman  Catholic  theologians  have  taken  up  the  prob- 
lem of  the  relation  of  Scripture  to  Tradition.  It  has  already  been  mentioned 
that  the  post-Tridentine  conception  of  the  problem  of  Scripture  and  Tradition 
as  two  sources  of  revelation  — independent  of  each  other  — has  by  many  modern 
theologians  been  given  up  in  favour  of  a view  which  very  clearly  assigns  to 
Scripture  a position  superior  to  that  of  Tradition.  (This  has  not  taken  place 
without  resistance  from  certain  authoritative  quarters.) 

Let  us  give  two  examples  of  this  new  approach  to  the  problem.  In  his  book 
on  Tradition  Henri  Holstein  1 says  that  the  essential  function  of  Tradition  in 
relation  to  Scripture  is  not  to  add  new  truths  to  what  Scripture  teaches,  truths 
which  add  to  the  quantity  or  substance  of  our  faith,  but  rather  to  give  us  the 
key  to  Scripture.  It  is  the  Bible  which  is  to  be  read  and  heard,  but  it  is  in  the 
light  of  Tradition  that  it  becomes  possible  to  read  and  listen  to  Scripture,  to 
understand  the  Bible  in  its  genuine  sense.  It  is  a fact  that  the  Church  gave  birth 
to  Scripture,  but  Scripture  is  also  the  Word  of  God  to  which  Tradition  is  sub- 
ordinate. The  great  thing  is  to  understand  Scripture  because  it  contains  the 
truth,  but  the  understanding  of  Scripture  only  takes  place  in  Tradition.  Of 
course  this  view  contains  much  which  Protestant  theology  must  call  in  question. 
But  there  is  no  denying  that  the  accent  has  shifted  in  a way  that  renders  possible 
a real  dialogue  between  the  parties.  The  logic  of  mutual  exclusion  has  lost  some- 
thing of  its  power  ! 

Another  example  is  the  German  theologian  Karl  Rahner,  of  whose  large 
and  important  output  I shall  only  mention  the  article  ‘Biblical  Theology’  2. 
Being  a Catholic  theologian,  Rahner  recognizes  that  the  rule  of  faith  of  Catholic 
dogmatics  is  the  authority  of  the  Church  (magisterium)  and  its  proclamation 
of  the  faith.  And  yet  Scripture  has  its  own  position,  subordinate  to  nothing 
else.  For  this  proclamation  of  the  faith  of  the  Church  can  only  take  place  if 
the  Church  resorts  to  the  everlasting  and  pure  foundation  of  this  proclamation, 
which  is  Holy  Writ.  Only  Scripture  is  above  all  church  tradition;  its  authority 
alone  can  be  defined  as  a norma  non  normanda.  Scripture  has  the  basis  and 
authority  for  Christian  life  and  faith.  Nothing  is  to  be  believed  and  taught  in 


1 La  Tradition  dans  VEglise,  Paris  1960.  See  also  Yves  Congar,  La  Tradition  et 
les  traditions,  Paris  1960. 

2 In  Lexikon  fiir  Theologie  und  Kir che,  vol.  2,  1958,  p.  449  f. 
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the  Church  that  is  not  motivated  and  legitimated  by  Holy  Scripture,  principium  quo 
constituitur  ecclesia.  The  Church  lives  by  her  origin,  i.e.  by  Scripture. 

Of  course,  such  statements  raise  new  questions,  quite  concretely  occasioned 
by  the  new  dogmas  of  Mariology.  It  seems  very  difficult  to  combine  the  theory 
of  ‘the  whole  truth  in  germ’  in  the  Bible,  and  tradition  as  the  development  of 
this  germ  — in  itself  an  equivocal  expression  — with  the  very  explicit  stressing  of 
the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God.  In  the  exercise  of  its  authority  the  magisterium 
has  to  acknowledge  the  supreme  authority  of  Holy  Scripture.  We  are  confronted 
with  a rather  puzzling  situation. 

However,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  this  serious  reconsideration  there  is 
a platform  for  a new  dialogue  with  the  Churches  of  the  Reformation.  So  far 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  pronounced  no  authoritative  judgment  on  the 
nature  of  Tradition  and  on  the  relationship  between  Scripture  and  Tradition, 
and  opinions  differ  widely  among  Roman  Catholic  scholars.  It  is  highly 
significant  that  the  only  theme  which  was  explicitly  mentioned  as  a topic  for  the 
preparatory  Theological  Commission  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council  is  the  ques- 
tion of  Holy  Scripture  and  Sacred  Tradition.  It  is  the  hope  of  many,  both  Roman 
Catholic  and  Evangelical  theologians,  that  any  statement  on  this  matter  by  the 
Council  will  take  into  consideration  the  new  exegetical  and  systematical  researches 
in  this  field  of  theology,  and  that  it  will  encourage  others  to  continue  the  living 
dialogue  in  order  to  win  new  insights  into  an  old  and  much  discussed  problem. 

Why  have  the  churches  stemming  from  the  Reformation  taken  up  the  question 
of  tradition  for  renewed  consideration  ? There  are  various  reasons,  of  which 
we  shall  deal  briefly  with  a few. 

1.  Biblical  Research 

Modern  investigation  into  the  meaning  of  the  word  ‘tradition,’  both  in  Greek 
usage  (e.g.  Plato)  and  in  its  Hebrew,  Rabbinical,  and  early  Christian  usages, 
has  shown  that  tradition  plays  an  extremely  important  part  as  oral  instruction 
in,  and  oral  transmission  of,  a philosophy  or  a religion. 

The  theory  of  oral  transmission  {die  traditionsgeschichtliche  Methode ) has 
made  it  very  probable  that  before  the  existence  of  the  various  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  there  was  oral  transmission  in  which,  and  perhaps  out  of  which,  the 
various  scriptures  were  born.  They  were  carried  by  a living  religious  reality. 
In  the  Judaism  contemporary  with  the  Primitive  Church,  tradition  played  an 
eminent  role,  particularly  in  connection  with  the  transmission  of  the  Law,  which 
was  known  not  only  in  its  fixed  and  unalterable  form  but  also  in  oral  transmission 
handed  down  by  the  Rabbis  and  Scribes.  A Rabbi  who  wanted  his  opinion  to 
be  supported  by  authority  must  be  convinced  that  it  belonged  to  the  unbroken 
chain  of  tradition  and  must  be  able  to  demonstrate  this  fact.  Owing  to  this 
unbroken  transmission  the  tradition  could  be  traced,  through  Moses,  back  to 
God  himself. 

In  the  New  Testament  also,  tradition  is  of  great  importance.  Exegetes  of  the 
Uppsala  School  are  inclined  to  see  a direct  connection  between  the  Gospel  tradi- 
tion and  this  Rabbinical  tradition.  The  transmission  of  the  Torah  is  superseded 
by  the  tradition  of  the  holy  words  which  Jesus  the  Messiah  confided  to  his  dis- 
ciples, words  which  they  were  to  hear  and  fix  in  their  minds  and  hand  on  to  people 
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who  through  faith  and  baptism  were  incorporated  in  the  Church.  According 
to  this  view  the  origin  of  the  Gospel  tradition  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the  kerygma , 
neither  on  the  mission  field  nor  in  the  congregation,  but  in  the  faithful  transmis- 
sion of  the  words  which  the  Master  impressed  on  the  disciples. 

In  distinction  from  this,  form-criticism  holds  that  the  tradition  originated 
from  the  apostolic  kerygma  as  it  was  formulated  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 
The  oral  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  existed  before  the  written  Gospel.  The 
brimitive  tradition  contained  both  the  words  of  Jesus  and  the  story  of  his  deeds, 
put  above  all,  forming  a basis  for  the  rendering  of  his  words  and  deeds,  the 
kerygma  about  Jesus  as  Messiah  and  Lord.  In  structure  as  well  as  in  substance 
the  Gospels  are  expressions  of  this  original  kerygma.  Furthermore,  biblical 
research  has  called  attention  to  the  very  early  formulation  of  credal  fragments, 
hymns,  and  other  liturgical  forms  (see  e.g.  the  different  forms  of  the  early  kerygma 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ; Rom.  1.3-4;  Cor.  15.  3 ff.  ; Eph.  5.  14  ; Phil.  2.  5-11  ; 
Col.  1.  15-20  ; I Tim.  3.  16  ; I Peter  3.  18  ff. ; Rev.  5.  11  ff.).  These  very  early 
forms  of  apostolic  preaching,  worship,  and  confession  show  very  clearly  the 
christological  and  soteriological  character  of  the  primitive  Christian  Church,  but 
also  its  lack  of  uniformity.  In  these  credal  and  doxological  fragments  the  freedom 
of  the  Spirit  reigned  in  a marvellous  way.  We  must,  in  fact,  realize  ‘that  for 
more  than  150  years  the  Church  lived,  preached,  baptized,  and  celebrated  Holy 
Communion  before  it  received  a Canon  of  New  Testament  books  as  an  instru- 
ment for  the  exercise  of  apostolic  authority’  (Peter  Brunner). 

This  early  tradition  was  not  divine  in  a ‘docetic’  way,  a ‘theophany’  miracul- 
ously separated  from  any  human  form.  Tradition  does  not  exist,  so  to  speak, 
as  an  ‘antiseptic’  divine  tradition  purified  from  every  human  element.  The 
apostolic  preaching,  the  formulations  of  the  Creed,  and  the  holy  Scripture  itself 
consisted  of  human  words,  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  nevertheless  human. 
The  act  of  God  and  the  human  answer  to  it  in  faith  belong  together.  Human 
experience  has  its  place  also  in  the  earliest  apostolic  tradition.  Genuine  Christian 
tradition  always  passes  through  the  living  medium  of  the  faithful.  Because  of 
their  human  character  there  exist  various  traditions  understood  as  interpretations 
of  the  same  Christ-event.  Thus  each  of  the  different  Gospels  has  its  own  charac- 
teristic approach  to  the  great  fact  of  God’s  revelation  in  Christ,  and  we  know 
of  the  Pauline  and  Johannine  ‘traditions,’  as  well  as  of  the  ‘tradition’  of  James 
and  that  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  etc.  Unity  in  the  Church  was  not  a the- 
ological, doctrinal  uniformity,  but  unity  in  faith.  The  interpretation  of  the 
revelation  among  the  Jews  was  obviously  not  the  same  as  among  hellenistic 
Christians  ; the  Gospel  had  not  the  same  wording  in  Samaria  as  in  Colossae. 
The  delivery  of  the  Gospel  is  never  a monotous  recitation  of  the  Scriptures, 
but  a living  proclamation,  the  viva  vox  evangelii.  This  announcing  of  the  Gospel 
is  in  itself  an  historical  event,  taking  place  at  a specific  time  and  at  a definite 
place  within  specific  situations.  Man  is  never  a tabula  rasa , nor  is  the  Gospel 
a ready-made  once-for-all- worded  manifesto,  but  a proclamation  in  a form 
proper  to  the  actual  condition  in  which  men  are  living,  shaped  to  some  extent 
by  the  particular  situation  in  time  and  space.  Because  Christ  is  the  living  Lord, 
the  Gospel  incarnates  itself  in  different  forms.  The  saving  message  is  always 
the  same,  because  Christ  is  always  the  same,  but  the  expression  and  the  inter- 
pretation turn  out  to  be  different  in  different  contexts.  In  this  sense  we  are  allowed 
to  speak,  for  example,  of  different  traditions  of  Christology  in  the  Primitive 
Church.  St.  John,  the  first  to  use  the  expression  ‘Logos,’  does  so  to  a large 
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extent  in  order  to  make  Jesus,  and  what  he  was  and  did,  understandable  for  his 
readers.  Each  age  must  ‘translate’  the  Gospel.  This  translation  does  not  mean 
altering  it.  On  the  contrary,  a slavish  reiteration  of  one  wording  or  form  would 
certainly  be  a fatal  alteration  of  the  living  Gospel.  Indeed,  the  New  Testament 
involves  a rich  variety  of  preaching  and  interpretation  of  revelation. 

2.  Systematic  Considerations 

Biblical  exegesis  has  combined  with  insights  won  by  the  study  of  ecclesiastical 
history  to  cause  systematic  theology  to  take  up  the  problem  of  tradition. 

The  more  the  metaphysical  thought  of  earlier  centuries  has  been  superseded 
by  a ‘historical’  way  of  thinking,  the  more  has  the  relation  between  Christianity 
and  history  become  a problem.  Let  us  touch  on  two  aspects  of  this  problem. 
Christianity  has  entered  history.  This  means,  first,  that  the  Christian  faith  is 
subject  to  the  conditions  of  history.  Tradition  and  history  belong  together. 
Just  as  no  one  can  live  outside  history,  nobody  can  live  outside  tradition.  As 
has  already  been  pointed  out,  it  is  a structural  element  of  human  existence, 
which  can  be  demonstrated  through  a phenomenological  structural  analysis. 
Time,  which  is  ever  moving  on,  has  its  laws,  and  no  spiritual  entity  or  idea  can 
escape  these  laws.  This  applies  also  to  the  Christian  faith  and  the  Christian 
Church.  They  are  placed  in  the  time  and  space  of  history,  and  are  subject  to  these 
laws.  Further,  Christianity  is  transmitted  through  tradition  with  its  manifold 
bearers  : family  and  surroundings,  upbringing,  education,  institution,  and  rite. 
Influence  from  other  spiritual  trends,  assimilation  or  elimination  of  outside 
thought,  adoption  or  repulsion  in  relation  to  new  cultural  forms,  transplantation 
to  other  parts  of  the  world  — all  these  things  interact,  and  are  factors  which 
contribute  to  the  definition  of  the  different  Christian  traditions. 

‘Traditions’  are  here  taken  in  the  sense  of  the  separate  histories  of  the  par- 
ticular churches,  as  those  histories  developed  through  the  centuries  when  the 
churches  lived  in  separation  from  other  church  traditions.  The  ‘tradition’  of  a 
particular  church  is  an  extremely  complex  entity.  It  presupposes  a specific  form- 
ing of  the  religious  mind,  often  in  its  subconscious  depths,  a particular  structure 
of  theological  thinking  and  of  religious  feeling,  which  is  manifested  in  typical 
external  signs  and  expressions.  Many  non-theological  factors  of  widely  different 
character  (historical,  racial  and  national),  many  elements  of  culture  and  psy- 
chology interact  with  theological  factors  in  forming  the  tradition  of  a Christian 
community  in  the  course  of  years  and  even  centuries.  Each  ‘tradition’  represents 
a particular  system  of  knowledge  and  convictions,  self-evident  to  its  adherents 
and  validated  in  its  often  relatively  short  history.  The  appeal  to  Scripture,  perhaps 
under  the  catchword  sola  scriptura,  does  not  overcome  the  dilemma,  because 
the  ways  in  which  we  interpret  the  Bible  are  bound  to  ‘the  tradition  in  which 
we  have  received  the  Scripture  as  our  authority’  (Outler).  In  our  way  of  reading 
and  hearing  the  Bible  we  do  not  meet  the  Bible  directly  but  through  the  medium 
of  our  own  understanding  and  perception.  Each  ‘tradition’  has  its  own  ‘denom- 
inational hermeneutics’. 

The  fact  that  Christianity  is  inseparably  bound  up  with  tradition,  even  with 
a plurality  of  traditions,  is  one  aspect  of  its  being  linked  up  with  history  and  its 
laws  ; but  at  the  same  time  it  involves  a very  serious  problem.  If,  in  this  way, 
Christianity  enters  history,  will  not  the  original  event  in  its  absolute  significance 
disappear  in  the  process  of  history  ? Will  it  not  perish  in  the  maelstrom  of  his- 
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tory  ? Does  not  Christianity  end  up  as  a product  of  time  instead  of  being  the 
decisive  word  to  each  age? 

The  answer  must  be  that  the  relation  to  history  has  another  aspect,  widely 
different  from  the  one  just  mentioned.  For  the  fact  that  Christianity  is  a his- 
torical entity  also  means  that  Christianity  is  bound  to  one  definite  historical 
moment.  Every  hie  et  nunc  in  Christian  tradition  acquires  its  meaning  and  sig- 
nificance from  its  relation  to  a quite  distinct  illic  et  tunc , namely  from  its  relation 
to  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Word  of  God  at  that  definite  moment  and  that  definite 
place  in  history.  This  is  the  eschatological  aspect  of  the  Christ-event  ( Christus- 
Ereignis).  History  is  not  only  chronos,  the  ever-moving  time  subject  to  the 
inescapable  laws  of  necessity,  it  is  also  the  unique  moment  with  its  responsibility 
and  inescapable  decision.  Such  a moment  — in  a unique  and  exclusive  sense 

— was  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ : here  God’s  salvation  was  brought  about ; and, 
as  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  has  it,  ‘there  is  no  other  name  under  heaven  given 
among  men  by  which  we  must  be  saved’  (4.  12).  From  this  point  of  view  tradition 
means  that  God’s  word  in  Jesus  Christ  becomes  present  in  every  moment  through- 
out the  continued  time  of  history.  Kairos  breaks  through  chronos.  Here  tradition 
means  the  act  in  which,  through  his  Spirit,  and  in  the  shape  of  earthly  words 
and  acts,  Jesus  Christ  becomes  present  here  and  now.  Between  history  as 
continued  time  with  its  inescapable  laws  and  the  single  historical  moment  with 
its  possibilities  and  responsibility,  its  ‘eternity,’  there  is  — analogically  speaking 

— the  same  ‘contradiction’  as  between  man  viewed  as  a product  of  inheritance 
and  environment  and  man  regarded  as  a free  personal  ‘I’  taking  responsibility 
for  his  own  life. 

This  will  become  clearer  if  we  turn  for  a moment  to  the  question  of  what 
in  the  final  analysis  is  the  content  of  the  Christian  tradition.  What  is  character- 
istic of  this  tradition  as  distinct  from  any  other  tradition  ? As  we  have  seen, 
the  substance  is  Jesus  Christ  himself.  All  the  different  elements  of  tradition  are 
only  vehicles  for  this  definite  substance,  or  rather,  this  definite  person.  Let  us 
mention  three  things  : the  words  and  deeds  of  Jesus  ; the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  ; 
and  Jesus  as  the  risen  Lord. 

The  synoptic  Gospels  make  plain  the  degree  to  which  the  words  of  Jesus 
broke  the  Jewish-Rabbinical  tradition.  They  were  like  dynamite  in  a large  mass 
of  stone.  Though  the  words  of  Jesus  often  repeated  what  had  been  said  before, 
the  way  in  which  they  were  spoken  was  new  and  challenging.  ‘No  one  sews  a 
piece  of  unshrunk  cloth  on  an  old  garment ; if  he  does  so,  the  patch  tears  away 
from  it,  the  new  from  the  old,  and  a worse  tear  is  made.  And  no  one  puts  new 
wine  into  old  wineskins  ; if  he  does  the  wine  will  burst  the  skins  and  the  wine 
is  lost,  and  so  are  the  skins,  but  new  wine  is  for  fresh  skins’  (Mark  2.  21-22). 

If  Jesus  had  placed  himself  within  the  tradition  of  Rabbinical  wisdom  and 
interpretation  of  the  law,  perhaps  surpassing  all  others  in  wisdom  and  insight, 
nothing  would  have  happened  ; but  in  his  deliberate  opposition  to  what  ‘the  men 
of  old’  had  said,  and  to  what  had  been  handed  down,  he  placed  himself  outside 
the  existing  tradition.  Jesus  thought  of  himself  as  the  one  who  fulfils  the  law, 
but  this  was  only  possible  through  a break  with  existing  traditions  which  was 
bound  to  hurt  and  shock.  The  same  thing  was  true  about  his  whole  life,  his 
miracles  as  signs  of  the  coming  Kingdom  of  God,  and  his  intercourse  with  pub- 
licans and  sinners.  It  was  these  words  and  this  life  which,  as  the  content  of 
tradition,  were  to  be  handed  on. 
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This  breach  with  tradition  becomes  still  more  marked  when  we  think  of  Jesus’ 
life  as  one  of  complete  obedience,  even  obedience  unto  death.  He  was  the  one 
who  was  to  be  handed  over  into  the  hands  of  men,  to  suffering  and  death.  He  was 
to  die  a victim  for  the  religious  tradition  of  the  people.  ‘It  is  expedient  that  one 
man  should  die  for  the  people,  and  that  the  whole  nation  should  not  perish’ 
(John  11.  50).  This  human  life,  which  existed  only  for  the  sake  of  others,  which 
demanded  nothing  for  itself,  but  which  was  delivered  up  to  men,  breaks  the 
pattern  of  human  life,  its  ‘tradition.’  The  old  tradition  and  its  bearers  deliver 
up  Jesus  to  death  because  his  life  broke  the  ordinary  traditional  framework  of 
human  life.  The  paradosis  of  which  he  is  the  substance,  the  paradosis  of  the 
new  Messianic  people,  is  the  tradition  of  him  who  was  delivered  up  and  killed 
by  the  old  tradition  and  its  bearers.  The  news  of  Jesus,  as  it  was  transmitted  in 
every  proclamation  of  the  gospel,  in  every  baptism,  and  — not  least  — in  every 
eucharist,  was  the  news  of  him  who  was  delivered  up  unto  death.  A strange 
clash  between  two  different  meanings  of  paradosis  ! The  new  tradition  contains 
the  break  with  an  old  tradition,  indeed  a break  with  any  human  tradition,  as 
all  human  life  is  lived  in  a ‘tradition’  other  than  that  ‘tradition’  in  which  Jesus 
was  obedient  to  the  death  of  the  cross.  But  here,  too,  Jesus  completed  and 
fulfilled  the  true  Old  Testament  tradition,  the  tradition  of  the  suffering  Servant. 
The  fulfilment  could  only  take  place  through  a rupture. 

And  finally  : the  new  tradition  was  the  message  of  Jesus  as  the  risen  and 
exalted  Lord.  It  was  not  merely  the  tradition  about  Jesus  in  the  past,  not  only 
a tradition  with  an  unique  religious  content.  Tradition  is  the  servant  of  the 
living  Lord  himself,  who  acts  and  speaks  as  one  present  in  his  people.  No  tradi- 
tion of  doctrine  can  comprehend  this  reality.  Here,  if  anywhere,  the  ordinary 
concept  of  tradition  is  broken  so  emphatically,  that  it  must  be  asked  whether 
the  word  ‘tradition’  can  be  used  at  all  as  an  expression  of  this  reality.  And 
one  understands  why  tradition  cannot  be  said  to  be  a keyword  in  the  New 
Testament. 

From  these  three  points  of  view  Jesus  Christ  is  the  substance  of  the  Christian 
tradition,  and  from  these  three  points  of  view  the  tradition  of  Christ  will  always 
be  at  variance  with  a human,  religious  tradition,  nay,  with  any  Church  tradition 
which  — perhaps  without  knowing  it  — entangles  the  name  of  Christ  in  a tradi- 
tion in  which  it  loses  its  power  and  is  no  more  the  name  of  the  Lord,  but  the 
name  of  some  human  idol  which  has  only  the  name  in  common  with  Jesus  Christ. 
Tradition  implies  a threat,  but  a threat  which  is  effective  not  only  where  the  word 
tradition  is  used  and  revered,  but  also  — and  certainly  not  less  — where  the 
word  ‘tradition’  is  rejected  and  the  ‘pure  Word  of  God’  is  contrasted  with  all 
tradition. 

And  yet,  Christianity  can  be  traced  through  history  as  a tradition,  as  preach- 
ing with  a definite  content,  as  sacraments  with  a definite  act,  to  which  is  bound 
a definite  word  ; definite  creeds  are  formed,  a sound  doctrine  is  spoken  of,  and 
a definite  depositum  fidei  is  jealously  guarded.  As  early  as  in  I Corinthians,  Paul 
speaks  of  the  words  of  salvation  which  he  has  received  and  which  he  hands  on, 
using  the  same  words  about  the  act  of  tradition  as  are  used  by  the  Rabbis  (I  Cor. 
15.  3 ff.). 

It  is  obvious  that  Christianity  is  not  a kind  of  ‘enthusiasm,’  a revolt  against 
human  forms  and  human  words.  Christianity  is  not  anarchic  spiritualism. 
It  does  not  set  up  a new  kind  of  heavenly  communication,  but  employs  earthly 
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means,  words,  acts,  earthly  elements,  and  — tradition,  i.e.  the  transmission  of 
God’s  Word  in  Jesus  Christ,  expressed  in  human  words  and  in  definite  acts. 

To  the  critical  question  which  is  now  necessarily  raised  : how,  then,  can  the 
Christian  tradition  in  human  words  and  acts  be  the  vehicle  of  a substance  which 
could  not  but  break  human  tradition  and  which  even  to-day  breaks  it?  — the 
Christian  Church  can  only  give  one  answer : ‘I  believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit.’  Or 
to  put  it  another  way:  How  does  Christ  who  spoke  those  words,  who  lived 
that  life,  and  who  is  the  ever  present  Lord  among  us,  how  does  this  exclusive 
illic  et  tunc  at  that  definite  place  and  at  that  definite  time  become  present  at 
later  times  and  places  of  history  ? The  answer  is  : ‘We  believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit.’ 
Thereby  both  enthusiasm  and  traditionalism  are  real  threats  which  become, 
over  and  over  again,  quite  patent  dangers  which  must  be  overcome  by  faithful 
adherence  to  the  living  Word  of  God,  proclaimed  in  the  Church  assembled  round 
Baptism  and  Holy  Communion,  by  renewed  investigations  of  the  Bible  and 
by  fresh  theological  thinking  — and  by  the  belief  in  and  prayer  for  the  Spirit, 
‘ Dominum  et  xivificantem'  (The  Nicene  Creed). 

Between  true  tradition  and  the  Holy  Spirit  there  is  a close  connection  which 
is  not  given  of  necessity,  but  which  is  a free  gift  of  God.  In  a paper  for  the 
European  Section  of  this  Commission  Professor  Daniel  Jenkins  has  treated  the 
question  of  ‘ Tradition  and  the  Holy  Spirit .’  He  says  : ‘The  Spirit  is  the  Spirit 
of  God  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ,  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  men,  continuing  the 
work  of  God’s  self-disclosure  on  the  basis  of  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ  and  retain- 
ing the  divine  initiative  as  he  does  so.  This  means  that  the  Church’s  action  in 
relation  to  tradition  must  express  her  recognition  of  the  Spirit’s  lordship  and 
freedom.  Here,  above  all  other  places,  the  Church  must  be  “in  the  form  of  a 
servant.”  When  she  fails  to  have  this  attitude,  she  ceases  to  be  guided  by  the 
Spirit  and  falls  victim  to  her  characteristic  sin  of  traditionalism.’  ‘True  Tradition 
and  true  freedom  belong  together,  but  in  the  history  of  our  “traditions”  we  all 
too  often  see  how  “traditions  of  men”  become  more  than  supports  for  Christian 
life,  becoming  a human  law  over  consciences  and  providing  norms  for  them.’ 
‘No  church  can  be  so  completely  confident  of  its  own  ability  to  interpret  and 
obey  the  Spirit  that  it  can  assert  without  qualifications  that  its  own  particular 
historical  tradition  is  entirely  free  from  the  same  weaknesses  and  that  it  has 
nothing  to  learn  from  the  others.’ 

When  the  Reformers  were  forced  into  a criticism  of  tradition  this  was  due 
to  their  conception  of  the  Word  of  God  which  in  its  sovereignty  had  to  be  the 
unconditionally  superior  element  in  tradition.  There  is  a certain  criticism  of 
tradition  which  is  only  ‘revolution,’  and  which  therefore  means  dissolution  and 
retrogression  ; there  is  another  criticism  of  tradition  which,  it  is  true,  means  a 
process  of  elimination,  but  whose  chief  element  is  concentration  on  the  essential, 
and  which  therefore  means  progress  in  the  understanding  of  the  revelation  of 
God.  Such  criticism  is  not  hostile  to  tradition  as  such.  On  the  contrary  : it  is 
necessary  for  the  true  Tradition.  This  is  true  of  any  church,  even  the  church 
which  takes  a firm  stand  on  the  criticism  of  tradition,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
is  continuing  unconcernedly  in  its  ‘un-traditional’  traditionalism  ! 

Does  not  the  Bible  itself  lead  to  such  a criticism  of  tradition  ? Does  not  the 
Bible  itself  bear  witness  to  the  struggle  between  false  and  true  tradition,  in  the 
Old  as  well  as  in  the  New  Testament  ? We  have  mentioned  above  Jesus’  relation 
to  the  Rabbinical  concept  of  tradition.  Jesus  himself  fell  a victim  to  the  power 
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of  the  religious  tradition.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Christianity  arose  as 
a painful  break  with  the  governing  tradition  in  the  Jewish  people,  a tradition 
which  was  conceived  as  the  legitimate  continuation  of  the  tradition  of  Israel, 
the  chosen  people  which  had  received  the  truth  from  God  himself.  We  know 
Paul’s  distress  at  this  break  in  its  paradoxical  incomprehensibility.  The  crucial 
point  of  the  ecumenical  problem  consists  in  the  relationship  between  Israel  and 
the  Christian  Church.  No  document  states  this  problem  so  acutely  as  Romans, 
chapters  9-11.  For  the  sake  of  this  true  tradition  there  had  to  be  a radical  break 
with  tradition  ! But  it  is,  furthermore,  clear  that  however  necessary  the  break 
was  in  its  ‘possible  impossibility,’  the  break  is  not  the  ‘final’  one,  but  over  and 
above  it  rests  the  promise  of  a re-union  in  God’s  own  time.  The  break  contains 
not  only  guilt,  but  also  hope.  It  is  not  only  a mysterium  iniquitatis,  but  also  a 
mysterium  providentiae  Dei. 

Paul  knows  that  in  this  break  there  is  both  severity  and  kindness  : severity 
against  those  who  must  be  cut  off,  and  kindness  to  those  who  are  grafted  into 
the  old  stem.  On  neither  side  are  there  any  grounds  for  pride  or  conceit.  Over 
this  mystery  — the  mystery  of  Israel  and  the  Church  — these  words  are  written  : 
‘O,  the  depth  of  the  riches  and  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God  ! How 
unsearchable  are  his  judgements  and  how  inscrutable  his  ways  !’  (Rom.  11.  33). 

This  view  must,  mutatis  mutandis,  be  taken  into  consideration  as  an  element 
of  Christian  tradition.  Both  parties  must,  each  from  its  own  angle,  take  up  the 
problem.  Evangelical  theology  must  extricate  itself  from  a negative  anti-tradi- 
tionalism which  has  no  eye  for  continuity  in  the  Church,  and  which  closes  its  eyes 
to  the  terrible  consequences  which  the  break  has  for  unity.  The  break  cannot 
be  final  and  everlasting  ; but  it  is  a means  towards  true  unity,  not  a normal  and 
harmless  established  order.  The  question  for  Roman  theology  is,  whether  it 
does  not  understand  the  continuity  of  the  Church  in  such  a way  that  it  does  not 
take  seriously  the  idea  of  the  ‘hidden’  God  in  the  history  of  his  people.  Has 
not  the  break  a concealed  ecclesiological  meaning,  not  least  for  the  Catholic 
Church  itself?  Thus  the  question  of  the  essence  of  tradition  is  put  with  new 
and  increased  force  to  both  parties.  Such  is  the  ecumenical  situation  to-day. 


IV.  ECUMENICAL  PERSPECTIVES 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  distinction  between  theology  in  general 
and  controversial  theology  can  be  maintained.  Or  to  put  it  another  way  : there 
is  no  such  thing  as  an  ‘intra-mural  theology,’  a ‘real’  theology,  as  distinct  from 
a theology  directed  outwards  — against  another  party,  one  which  must  be  con- 
sidered as  an  ‘extra’  theology  and  which  only  by  chance,  so  to  speak,  touches 
the  real  task  of  theology. 

When  we  take  an  interest  in  the  theology  of  another  church,  we  do  so  not 
only  to  get  acquainted  with  it,  or  perhaps  to  argue  against  it.  All  controversial 
theology  is  genuine  theology,  that  is  to  say  profound  consideration  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  If  it  is  not,  it  is  without  importance  to  the  other  party.  And  all  ‘intra- 
mural’ theology  must  constantly  invite  the  other  party  to  join  in  theological 
consideration,  through  reciprocal  question  and  answer.  If  this  does  not  take 
place,  it  is  hardly  theology  at  all. 
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Our  present  theological  situation  is  one  of  confessional  disunion.  We  have 
inherited  it  from  past  history,  and  to  close  our  eyes  to  this  is  to  shirk  a common 
distress,  a common  responsibility  — and  a common  promise.  Emancipation 
from  this  solidarity  is  bound  to  lead  to  lack  of  theological  depth.  If  we  take  the 
other  party  seriously,  not  only  as  opponents,  but  as  neighbours  given  to  us  by 
God,  theology  will  acquire  a dimension  of  depth,  which  is  not  possible  while 
we  remain  within  our  own  boundaries.  Controversial  theology  is  genuine  the- 
ology. It  is  a theological  dialogue  for  theological  scholarship’s  own  sake,  a 
fides  quarens  intellectum , in  which  both  parties  share. 

Even  disagreement  has  its  blessings.  The  continued  existence  of  the  disagree- 
ment indicates  that  it  is  of  importance.  Otherwise  there  would  be  no  respectable 
reason  for  keeping  it  up.  Disunion  is  not  done  away  with  by  efforts  to  bridge 
the  gulf  which  arrive  at  a merely  pragmatic  form  of  unity.  The  only  way  of 
progressing  is  increased  occupation  with  the  matter  over  which  there  is  disagree- 
ment. Unity  will  grow  up  through  persevering  work  and  dialogue  — or  else  (and 
this  possibility  must  be  taken  into  consideration)  the  disagreement  will  continue, 
and  perhaps  deepen.  In  the  latter  case  the  dialogue  will  cease,  and  a decisive 
’no’  will  take  its  place.  Nobody  must  give  up  the  hope  of  unity  on  the  foundation 
of  truth  before  every  possibility  has  been  exhausted.  And  who  is  to  decide  when 
that  has  happened  ? 

The  questions  of  ‘Scripture  and  Tradition’  and  of  ‘Tradition  and  Traditions’ 
are  among  those  problems  to  which  the  churches  have  not  found  an  agreed 
answer  but  where  disagreement  has  lead  to  salutary  unrest.  I hope  that  this 
has  been  made  clear  through  the  foregoing  pages.  Let  me  finally  mention  three 
fields  which,  among  others,  must  be  explored  in  the  continued  research  and 
dialogue. 

1.  Tradition  as  a Hermeneutic  Problem 

Bible  and  Church  cannot  be  separated.  Christianity  is  no  religion  of  law 
and  letter,  in  which  the  Bible  is  an  isolated  ‘book  of  religion,’  containing  the 
doctrines  and  rules  of  a particular  religious  community.  Neither  is  it  a mere 
book  of  meditation  for  the  individual  to  read  into  what  he  himself  decides.  Its 
matrix  is  the  people  of  God  as  a historical  reality.  This,  though  in  different 
ways,  is  true  both  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments. 

The  New  Testament  has  its  place  within  the  Church,  the  community  of 
brethren  with  its  proclamation  of  the  gospel,  baptism,  and  eucharist,  its  worship, 
theological  thinking  and  instruction.  In  this  context  it  is  to  be  read,  heard, 
scrutinized,  and  understood.  This  relation  between  Bible  and  Church,  however, 
is  conceived  in  different  ways  in  the  catholic  and  the  evangelical  churches. 

The  ‘catholic’  view  seems  to  know  only  one  alternative : either  the  Bible 
interpreted  by  the  tradition  of  the  Church  through  the  ages,  and  the  under- 
standing of  it  which  the  Church  had  and  still  maintains  — or  its  surrender  to 
arbitrary  and  subjective  interpretation.  This  point  of  view  is  asserted  most 
consistently  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  As  opposed  to  this  stands  the 
‘protestant’  principle  : either  the  Bible  understood  through  and  by  itself,  as  its 
own  interpreter  (scriptura  sui  ipsius  interpres),  whether  this  be  taken  in  a con- 
servative or  a liberal  sense,  or  its  surrender  to  a tradition  to  which  it  is,  in  practice, 
subordinate,  and  which  binds  it  to  a particular  historical  process  that  gradually 
conceals  the  word  of  Scripture  itself. 
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This  dilemma  must  be  subjected  to  serious  scrutiny.  The  Roman  Catholic 
standpoint  may  be  summarized  as  Newman  put  it : The  ‘earlier’  must  always 
be  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  ‘later.’  Scripture  as  an  isolated  book  (the  protestant 
‘ scriptura  sola ’),  says  Newman,  is  entirely  obscure  and  incoherent,  merely  a 
collection  of  vague  hints  which  can  give  no  firm  foundation  for  Christian  life 
and  faith.  If  taken  by  itself  it  is  bound  to  lead  to  endless  struggle,  until  gradually 
men  will  realize  that  with  this  book  as  the  sole  foundation  they  cannot  hold  to 
any  definite  faith.  Scripture  needs  a commentary,  and  this  commentary  is  Tradi- 
tion. The  Bible  must  be  understood  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  subsequent 
process  in  the  course  of  which  its  many  intimations  are  seen  in  a clear  light. 
Tradition  is,  in  a way,  the  development  of  the  divine  beginning  given  in  Scripture. 
Not  that  Tradition  ‘alters’  the  biblical  foundation  : it  simply  develops  in  a 
legitimate  way  what  was  given  at  the  beginning.  Only  in  the  Church,  which  as 
the  Body  of  Christ  is  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  Scripture  rightly 
understood. 

There  is  certainly  an  essential  truth  in  the  principle  of  understanding  what 
is  earlier  in  the  light  of  what  is  later.  Thus,  the  Old  Testament  is  understood 
in  the  light  of  the  New.  Thus  the  Primitive  Church  understood  the  life  of  Jesus 
in  the  light  of  his  death  and  resurrection.  The  ‘later’  has  played  an  important 
role  in  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  because  the  interpreting  subject 
is  necessarily  conditioned  by  that  which  is  ‘later.’  It  is  true  that  the  idea  of 
‘development’  calls  for  criticism,  but  in  its  true  context  it  is  a legitimate  concep- 
tion. As  mentioned  above,  Christianity  is  no  static  ‘book-religion,’  neither  is  it 
subjectivism,  but  a living  historical  reality  in  which  there  is  ‘development,’  because 
a continuous  interpretation  of  the  biblical  words  takes  place,  an  interpretation 
in  which  the  present  situation  necessarily  plays  a part  in  the  act  of  understanding. 
Every  time  a church  is  newly  established,  every  time  a new  translation  of  the 
Bible  is  made,  there  is  an  actus  tradendi , in  which  there  is  interaction  with  the 
later  situation.  The  same  applies  to  the  continuous  efforts  of  preaching  and 
theology  to  understand  and  to  give  adequate  expression  to  what  is  understood. 
Every  new  situation  places  the  Church  before  a tentatio  and  before  a promissio. 
The  temptation  is  that  the  message  may  be  altered  according  to  the  situation, 
the  promise  that  a new  insight  will  be  given  into  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  which 
— without  anything  being  added  to  the  gospel  — is  necessary  if  the  Word  of 
God  is  to  have  authority  and  clarity  in  this  particular  situation. 

It  is  the  task  of  protestant  exegesis  to  see  the  importance  of  this  hermeneutical 
principle  : that  the  ‘earlier’  is  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  ‘later.’  But  it  is  a 
still  more  important  task  to  criticize  this  principle  in  a positive  way,  and  here 
it  is  for  catholic  research  to  be  attentive.  We  are  all  of  us  tempted  to  understand 
the  biblical  words  from  our  own  point  of  view,  based  on  our  various  traditions. 
Tradition  slowly  and  unconsciously  shapes  our  act  of  understanding,  so  that 
we  interpret  that  which  is  really  and  emphatically  first  and  original  through  what 
is  really  secondary  and  subsequent.  Tradition  as  the  continuing  history  of  the 
Church  should  never,  in  practice,  be  made  the  sole  hermeneutical  principle. 
Far  more  important  than  to  stress  the  truth  inherent  in  interpretation  that 
‘proceeds  backwards’  is  to  ensure  that  the  ‘original’  remains  in  all  its  force  and 
validity. 

To  think  biblically  presupposes  a very  definite  ‘act  of  seeing,’  which  leads 
to  an  understanding  and  re-discovery  of  the  ‘dimension  of  the  Bible.’  The  original 
must  illuminate  critically  everything  that  comes  later,  the  entire  historical  reality 
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of  the  Church.  Later  times  and  places  have  their  importance  for  interpretation, 
but  they  must  never  be  given  precedence  over  the  original.  But  this  is  just  what 
has  happened  both  in  the  catholic  and  in  the  protestant  churches.  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  it  has  been  laid  down  as  a hermeneutical  principle,  in  the  dif- 
ferent protestant  churches  it  has  very  often  been  an  unconscious,  but  nevertheless 
very  strong  practice  of  interpretation.  In  the  midst  of  the  Church  the  Bible  has 
its  own  voice  which  can  be  heard  and  understood.  To  speak  biblically  means 
thinking  by  starting  from  the  beginning,  thinking  on  the  basis  of  the  original. 
This  does  not  mean  handing  over  the  Bible  to  an  uncontrolled  subjectivism. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  ever-renewed  endeavour  of  the  Church,  led  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  liberate  the  mighty  message  of  the  whole  Bible  from  the  stifling 
embrace  both  of  individualistic,  often  very  ‘traditional’  interpretations,  and  of 
the  ‘super-subjective,’  collective  thinking  of  a historical  tradition,  in  which  the 
eschatological  message  of  the  Kingdom  has  often  been  paralysed  and  replaced 
by  an  uneschatological  conception  of  the  Church.  This  means  that  without 
criticism  of  tradition,  whatever  form  the  criticism  takes,  it  is  impossible  to  arrive 
at  a true  understanding  of  the  relation  between  Scripture  and  Tradition. 


2.  The  Bible,  the  Word  of  God,  and  Tradition 

We  shall  now  look  at  the  same  question  from  another  angle.  What  does  it 
mean  that  the  Bible  is  God’s  Word  ? Without  being  able  to  exhaust  all  the  aspects 
of  this  difficult  question,  I shall  develop  a point  of  view  which  has  already  been 
mentioned  in  this  report. 

When  evangelical  theology  says  that  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God,  it  does 
not  intend  to  say  that  the  chief  importance  of  the  Bible  is  that,  verbatim , it  is 
the  God-given  solution  of  the  manifold  problems  of  life  ; nor  that  the  first  Chris- 
tian community  of  whose  life  it  gives  an  account  is  the  authoritative  model  for 
the  Church  through  all  ages  and  in  all  circumstances.  That  the  Bible  is  the  Word 
of  God  means,  first  of  all,  that  it  bears  witness  to  God’s  great  acts  from  the 
creation  to  the  last  day,  that  it  contains  the  proclamation  of  God’s  law  and 
God’s  gospel.  In  short : it  is  primary  evidence  of  God’s  acts  and  words  to  his 
creatures  and  to  his  people.  * 

It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between,  though  never  to  separate,  two  aspects  : 
historically  seen,  the  Bible  is  later  than  the  Church,  to  which  it  owes  its  existence  ; 
theologically  seen,  as  a witness  to  the  great  acts  of  God  and  his  word  to  his  people, 
it  is  ‘before,’  as  well  as  above,  the  Church.  As  a ‘book’  it  is  after  — or  at  least 
contemporary  with  — the  Church,  and  only  in  relative  sense  is  the  later  tradition 
of  the  Church  subordinated  to  it.  As  the  bearer  of  the  Word  it  is,  in  an  absolute 
sense,  superior  to  the  Church.  As  a historical  document  it  bears  witness  to  the 
Church’s  experience  of  faith ; as  the  Word  of  God  it  is  not  only  the  witness  of  the 
faith  of  the  primitive  Church,  but  bearer  of  the  very  Word  of  God  which  creates 
the  Church  and  its  faith,  and  which  has,  therefore,  an  absolute  priority  in  rela- 
tion to  the  faith  of  the  Church  through  all  ages. 

This  distinction  between  the  Word  of  God  and  the  experience  of  faith  in  the 
Church  cannot  be  drawn  once  for  all,  but  is  being  made  continuously  and  at 
every  moment,  and  in  such  a way  that  the  Word  of  God  is  always  radically  asking 
the  Church  and  its  different  offices,  whether  they  really  are  servants  and  not 
lords.  To  put  the  two  in  parallel  or  on  an  equality  must  mean  that  the  Church 
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forfeits  the  criterion  of  the  ultimate  truth  of  its  own  faith.  Every  Christian  church 
must  keep  on  confronting  itself  with  the  question  whether  its  own  doctrine  and 
preaching  is  not  being  mistaken  for  the  living  Word  of  God  which  is  above  and 
before  every  tradition.  In  the  realms  of  preaching  and  theology,  the  churches 
can  and  must  help  each  other  to  perform  this  self-criticism  together. 

Connected  with  this  question  is  the  problem  of  the  relation  between  God’s 
Word  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  The  problem  of  true  doctrine  is  one  of 
vital  importance  for  the  Church  ; but  in  trying  to  solve  it,  we  must  distinguish 
properly  between  the  Word  of  God  and  the  doctrine.  If  these  two  are  identified, 
it  is  done  at  the  cost  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Word  of  God.  Doctrine  is  always 
strictly  a servant  of  the  Word  of  God,  not  the  Word  of  God  itself.  Doctrinal 
thinking  is  always  open,  never  closed. 

It  is  vitally  important  that  the  distinction  between  the  substance  of  a dogma 
and  its  linguistic  form  should  gain  ground  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In 
tradition  there  must  be  an  endeavour,  a struggle,  to  find  adequate  linguistic 
forms,  which  no  church  can  evade.  But  this  is  not  merely  a matter  of  renewing 
linguistic  expressions.  The  Word  of  God  can  throw  a critical  light  on  a whole 
doctrinal  tradition  and  force  the  Church  into  a radical  process  of  revaluation. 

The  question  of  God’s  Word,  Scripture,  and  Tradition  is  not  decided  through 
historical,  exegetic  research  exclusively,  but  is  bound  up  with  a decision  of  faith 
which  springs  from  deeper  roots  than  historical  research.  This  does  not  mean 
that  historical  exegesis  cannot  be  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  final  deci- 
sions ; it  certainly  should  be.  Dogmatic  theologians  benefit  greatly  from  follow- 
ing the  work  of  exegetes,  and  must  give  heed  to  the  insight  won  by  them  ; yet 
the  final  decision  lies  at  a deeper  level.  The  dialogue  between  the  two  parties 
must,  therefore,  cut  deeper  than  to  the  historical  level.  It  must  put  the  funda- 
mental question  : What  is  it  in  the  final  analysis,  that  divides  us  in  the  question 
of  what  God’s  Word  is,  and  in  the  question  of  the  relation  between  Scripture 
and  Tradition?  As  both  Roman  Catholics  and  Evangelical  Christians  try  to 
give  an  account  of  their  basic  view,  new  vistas  and  possibilities  may  open  up. 


3.  Tradition  and  Eschatology 

We  have  seen  how  biblical  hermeneutics,  in  principle  or  in  practice,  could 
be  stated  in  such  a way  that  the  ‘later,’  taken  as  tradition,  becomes  a rule  for 
interpreting  the  ‘earlier.’  However,  it  is  questionable  whether  this  contrast 
of  the  ‘earlier’  with  the  ‘later’  really  touches  the  true  dimension  of  the  Bible. 
If  the  Bible  is  mainly  focussed  on  later  ecclesiastical  reality  in  its  varying  forms, 
it  must  be  conceded  that  Newman’s  critical  view  of  the  Reformation’s  scriptura 
sola  is  not  incorrect.  It  must  then  be  conceded  that  the  Scriptures  are  obscure 
and  insufficient.  This  is  true  not  only  of  the  form  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  taken  but  of  the  development  of  any  church.  But  the  question  is 
whether  this  view  corresponds  to  that  of  the  Bible  itself.  Must  not  the  ultimate 
and  essential  perspective  of  Scripture  be  expressed  in  another  way,  namely  as 
the  relation  between  the  present  moment  and  the  last  day,  ‘ to  eschaton ,’  which 
is  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  its  ultimate  fulfilment.  In  this  perspective  of  the  present 
and  the  ‘last,’  the  Church  in  its  historical  reality  has  its  vitally  important  role, 
and  yet  the  perspective  has  changed.  Holy  Writ  is  above  all  focussed  on  the 
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Kingdom  of  God,  which  has  already  come  through  Jesus  himself  (< autobasileia , 
as  Origen  says)  upon  this  old  earth,  and  of  which  the  Church  is  servant  and  tool, 
and  indeed  here  and  now,  the  beginning. 

In  Christ  the  end  is  already  present.  In  him  — though  concealed  — is  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  If  Scripture  is  only  fragmentary  and  obscure  with  regard 
to  the  actual  historical  Church,  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  end.  Christianity 
is  a ‘future  in  the  present  tense,’  says  Soren  Kierkegaard.  As  a historical  book 
the  Bible  contains  information  about  the  life  and  faith  of  the  first  Christian 
community,  but  since  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  Word  of  God,  it  points  clearly 
to  the  end.  Where  the  Word  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  preached,  where  baptism 
is  carried  out,  the  eucharist  celebrated,  and  absolution  given  — there  the  coming 
end  is  already  present.  This  end  is  the  one  and  ultimate  intention  of  Scripture. 
Tradition  is  inclined  to  stop  at  the  ‘later’  in  all  its  variety,  and  to  take  this  ‘later’ 
more  seriously  than  the  ‘last  ’ This  is  true  of  any  tradition.  And  that  is  the 
real  danger  of  tradition.  For  if  the  ‘last’  is  overshadowed  by  the  ‘later,’  we  must 
ask  whether  we  are  not  in  danger  of  forgetting  the  Biblical  dimension,  and  thus 
the  very  nature  of  God’s  Word  itself. 

The  Bible  is  eschatological  when  it  points  to  the  Day  of  Judgment ; to  that 
day  when  it  will  become  possible  to  distinguish  between  ‘gold,  silver,  precious 
stones,  wood,  hay,  stubble,’  and  when  ‘each  man’s  work  will  become  manifest, 
for  the  Day  will  disclose  it,  because  it  will  be  revealed  with  fire,  and  the  fire  will 
test  what  sort  of  work  each  one  has  done’  (I  Cor.  3.  12-13).  But  it  is  also  eschato- 
logical in  making  the  Church  the  place  on  the  old  earth  where  the  end,  both 
as  judgment  and  as  salvation,  is  present  among  men,  here  and  now.  The  ‘later’ 
of  the  Church  must  never  eclipse  the  ‘last’  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  Church 
in  all  its  expressions  is  a people  on  pilgrimage,  always  on  its  way.  In  focussing 
on  this  ‘last,’  Scripture  possesses  a clarity  which  marks  a strange  contrast  with 
the  almost  endless  variety  and  confusion  of  the  many  occupations  characteristic 
of  the  churches  in  their  different  earthly  forms.  But,  says  Scripture,  the  one 
thing  needful  is  to  sit  like  Mary  at  the  feet  of  the  Lord  and  listen  to  his  words. 

If  the  ‘last’  of  the  Bible  really  overshadows  the  ‘later’  of  the  Church,  however 
sacrosanct  this  may  be  held,  whether  in  theory  combined  with  practice  or  else 
in  practice  without  any  theory  — if  the  Bible  directs  the  eyes  of  the  Church 
towards  that  which  is  last  and  essential,  it  is  not  the  ‘later’  of  tradition  which 
will  give  clarity  and  sufficiency  to  Scripture  ; but  Scripture  with  its  full  witness 
to,  and  its  movement  towards,  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  the  ‘last’  will  help  tradi- 
tion to  become  a true  transmission  of  God’s  Word,  and  to  distinguish  between 
the  essential  and  the  unessential,  the  harmful  and  the  useful  in  its  historical 
development.  The  recognition  of  the  ‘last’  creates  freedom  with  regard  to  many 
elements  in  the  ‘later’  which  do  not,  perhaps,  belong  to  what  is  essential  and 
necessary,  but  which  are  nevertheless  important  for  the  preservation  of  the 
faith,  and  the  loss  of  which  in  many  churches  often  leads  to  an  impoverishment 
of  the  Christian  life. 

When  tradition  realizes  and  acknowledges  the  one  thing  necessary,  the  end, 
it  becomes  what  it  is  destined  to  be  : the  receiving  and  the  delivery  of  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  which  ‘I  preached  to  you,  which  you  received,  in  which  you 
stand,  by  which  you  are  saved  if  you  hold  it  fast  — unless  you  believed  in  vain’ 
(I  Cor.  15.  1-2). 
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POSITIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 


Some  conclusions  drawn  from  the  work  of  the  European  Section 
by  Jean-Louis  Leuba 


INTRODUCTION 

The  author  of  this  paper  originally  wrote  it,  on  his  own  responsibility,  for 
a meeting  between  a delegation  representing  ‘Faith  and  Order’  and  the  teaching 
staff  of  the  Orthodox  Theological  Academies  of  Zagorsk  and  Leningrad  in  August 
1962.  The  European  Section  of  the  Commission  on  Tradition  and  Traditions 
has  thought  worthy  of  inclusion  in  its  final  Report  this  personal  commentary, 
in  which  (apart  from  the  relative  nature  of  expressions  which  cannot,  of  course, 
be  held  as  wholly  binding  upon  the  Section)  its  members  have  recognized  the 
main  lines  of  their  studies  and  discussions. 

The  work  of  the  Section  has  led  to  two  different  kinds  of  conclusion.  The 
first  involves  elements  of  doctrine  on  which  a measure  of  agreement  seems  pos- 
sible, here  and  now,  between  Christians.  The  second  indicates  problems  about 
which  discussion  has  not  yet  reached  the  point  at  which  a consensus  can  be 
proposed. 


I.  THE  POINTS  ON  WHICH  AGREEMENT  SEEMS  POSSIBLE 
1.  The  legitimacy  of  the  subject 

It  is  worth  stressing  the  fact  that  from  the  outset  all  the  members  of  both 
Commissions  thought  it  permissible  to  study  the  subject.  Orthodox  Christians 
take  it  as  a matter  of  course  that  the  term  ‘tradition’  must  be  used  to  designate 
an  essential  aspect  of  the  Christian  reality  ; the  same  applies  (though  with  strong 
differences)  to  Catholic  Christians ; but  Protestant  Christians  have  not  always 
taken  this  view. 

In  the  Confessions  of  Faith  drawn  up  by  Protestants  in  the  16th  century  the 
term  ‘tradition’  is  used  only  in  the  expression  traditiones  humanae  in  order  to 
denote  either  matters  which  have  no  bearing  upon  faith,  or,  more  usually,  dis- 
tortions of  the  truth  contained  in  the  Gospels.  In  these  Confessions  the  word 
‘tradition’  is  never  used  to  denote  the  act  whereby  Christ  is  present,  nor  the 
content  of  the  Gospel.  To  the  Protestants  of  the  16th  century  that  act  was  essen- 
tially the  preaching  of  the  Word  and  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments  — 
both  carried  out  in  accordance  with  Holy  Scripture.  Scripture  alone  is  the 
trustee  of  the  testimony  of  Christ,  and  in  the  16th  century  Protestants  did  not 
apply  the  term  ‘tradition’  to  Scripture  or  to  preaching  or  to  the  Sacraments. 
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Today,  however,  Protestants  realise  that  the  term  ‘tradition’  (rightly  under- 
stood) is  indispensable  for  denoting  one  essential  aspect  of  Christian  reality. 
It  is  not  that  Protestants  deny  what  was,  and  still  is,  legitimate  in  rejecting  the 
traditiones  humanae  as  the  Reformers  did.  The  reason  is  that  today  Protestants 
realise  better  than  they  did  in  the  16th  century  the  ‘historical’  dimension  of  the 
reality  of  Christ.  In  Jesus  of  Nazareth  the  Eternal  Christ  entered  the  world  at 
a precise,  unique  moment  of  history,  in  a precise,  unique  place.  Therefore  if 
he  is  present  in  other  places  and  at  other  times,  this  can  only  be  in  virtue  of  an 
act  of  transmission  — tradition.  In  this  act  Scripture  undoubtedly  has  an  essential 
role  to  play,  because  it  is  the  record  of  the  testimony  of  the  apostles  who  knew 
Christ  incarnate.  But  Scripture  is  not  that  act  itself.  The  act  itself  is  essentially 
making  Scripture  a living  reality  through  preaching  and  the  Sacraments.  It  is 
through  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  bears  testimony  to  Christ  by  illuminating  the 
Scriptures,  that  Christ  is  actually  present  at  other  times  and  places  ; without 
the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Scripture  would  remain  a dead  letter.  But  because 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  bears  upon  Scripture  as  the  written  testimony  of  the 
apostolic  witness,  it  is  inseparable  from  the  living  tradition  of  Scripture. 

Today  Protestants  recognize  therefore  that  it  is  legitimate,  even  indispensable, 
to  describe  as  ‘tradition’  the  way  in  which  Christ  is  present.  Thus  it  is  possible 
and  essential  for  them  to  engage  in  conversations  with  Catholic  Christians  of 
both  East  and  West  on  this  point. 


2.  Tradition  as  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

We  have  unanimously  recognized  that  the  presence  of  Christ,  which  constitutes 
the  authentic  Tradition,  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  ‘Only  God  speaks  truly 
of  God.’  This  recognition  leads  us  immediately  to  two  further  developments 
of  the  matter,  upon  which,  in  our  opinion,  there  is  agreement  among  all  Chris- 
tian denominations. 

(a)  The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  real.  That  is  to  say,  Christ  is  not  trans- 
mitted like  a ‘thing,’  from  generation  to  generation  and  from  place  to  place. 
God  himself,  acting  by  the  Spirit  which  is  his  very  self,  is  at  work  in  the  act  of 
transmission.  Neither  the  Bible  nor  the  Sacraments  constitute  tradition  in  them- 
selves alone.  Within  the  economy  of  the  Christian  revelation,  the  ‘actualizing’ 
of  Christ  happens  only  when  God,  by  his  Spirit,  brings  to  life  (actualizes)  the 
apostolic  deposit  and  affirms  here  and  now  the  ‘there  and  then’  of  Christ’s  unique 
and  definitive  revelation.  We  must  therefore  reject  any  ‘fundamentalist’  inter- 
pretation of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  There  is  in  the  act  of  transmission  a 
genuine  creative  act  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  he  presses  elements  of  time  and  space 
other  than  those  of  the  Incarnation  into  the  service  of  the  presence  of  Christ 
— although  Christ  was  incarnate  but  once  and  once  for  all. 

(b)  The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  consists  of  affirming  the  presence  of  Christ, 
and  that  presence  alone.  That  is  to  say,  the  act  of  transmission,  creative  though 
it  be,  in  no  way  signifies  a new  revelation  of  Christ ; it  simply  actualizes  his  unique 
and  definitive  revelation  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  ‘crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate.’ 
That  is  to  say,  once  again,  that  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  refers  to  the  apostolic 
witness  contained  in  Scripture  and  in  the  apostolic  Sacraments.  One  must  there- 
fore reject  any  ‘illuminist’  or  ‘modernist’  interpretation  of  the  work  of  the  Holy 
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Spirit,  which  would  lead  to  the  admission  that  the  subsequent  development 
(whether  transcendent  or  immanent)  of  history  adds  any  new  elements  to  the 
unique  and  definitive  revelation  of  Christ.  The  Holy  Spirit  does  not  speak  of 
himself.  He  takes  of  the  things  of  Christ  — the  incarnate  Christ  ! — and  gives 
them  to  the  world. 


3.  The  difference  between  Tradition  and  the  traditions,  and  the  need  for  a criterion 

to  define  the  difference 

General  agreement  exists  on  the  following  point : that  a distinction  must 
be  drawn  between  the  Tradition  (reality  as  it  is  in  Christ,  handed  down  through 
history  since  his  incarnation)  and  the  traditions  (the  more  or  less  temporary 
expressions  of  that  Tradition).  In  one  form  or  another  this  distinction  has  always 
been  drawn,  as  much  by  the  Western  as  by  the  Eastern  Church.  A distinction 
has  always  been  made  between  ‘divine  tradition’  and  ‘human  traditions,’  or 
between  ‘the  apostolic  tradition’  and  ‘church  traditions.’ 

The  Reformation  in  the  16th  century,  and  still  more  perhaps  the  consequent 
realization  about  Christ’s  entry  into  history,  have  revealed  the  need  to  find  the 
criterion  for  distinguishing  between  Tradition  and  the  traditions.  It  is  not  enough 
to  affirm  that  the  distinction  exists.  We  must  also  realise  the  specific  difference 
between  the  real  paradosis  and  the  traditions  in  which  it  expresses  itself  and 
to  which  it  is  consequently  connected,  but  without  merging  with  them. 

A consensus  between  all  denominations  may  be  said  to  exist  concerning  the 
need  for  finding  this  criterion.  All  denominations  realise  the  danger  of  confusing 
Christ  himself  with  one  of  the  traditions,  one  of  the  historical  components  through 
which  he  has  expressed  himself  at  a certain  time  or  place.  If  Christ  transmits 
himself  through  history,  he  is  not  merged  with  it,  but  remains  the  Lord  of  history, 
and  his  Lordship  must  be  fully  realised. 


4.  The  two  elements  which  enable  us  to  find  the  criterion  : Scripture  and  the  Church 

Whatever  questions  may  still  remain  open  (and  I shall  revert  to  them  later), 
with  regard  to  the  relation  between  Scripture  and  the  Church,  the  following 
consensus  can  be  said  to  exist : that  the  search  for  the  criterion  which  will  determine 
which  is  the  true  Tradition  cannot  disregard  either  Scripture  or  the  Church. 

(a)  Scripture  contains  the  testimony  of  the  apostles.  Both  Protestants  and 
Orthodox  Christians  will  make  no  difficulties  (I  think)  in  affirming  that  it  con- 
tains the  whole  testimony  of  the  apostles.  This  is  also  recognized  today  by  many 
Roman  theologians,  who  are  trying  to  interpret  in  this  way  the  decisions  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  concerning  the  Canonical  Scriptures.  Constant  reference  to 
Scripture  is  therefore  necessary  in  order  to  establish  what  constitutes  the  real, 
authentic  transmission  of  Christ  amid  the  great  stream  of  traditions  concerning 
him. 

(b)  But  Scripture  as  such  is  ineffective,  even  a dead  letter,  unless  it  is  made 
living  and  active  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  very  life  of  the  Church  consists  in 
this  actualization  of  Scripture.  After  the  death  of  the  apostles,  the  history  of 
the  Church  does  not  contain  any  fresh  element  bearing  on  the  reality  of  Christ. 
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Just  as  ‘all  things  are  accomplished’  in  Christ  (cf.  John  19.  30),  all  things  are 
contained  in  the  testimony  of  the  apostles.  What  is  new,  however,  is  the  com- 
munication of  the  reality  of  Christ  to  successive  generations,  and  hence  to  an 
increasing  number  of  people,  until  the  end  of  the  world.  This  communication 
does  not  involve  creating  fresh  truths ; but  the  bringing  of  the  Gospel  to  bear 
upon  fresh  situations  in  history,  requiring  fresh  formulations.  Ecclesia , nove 
dicens,  non  dicit  nova1. 

It  is  characteristic  of  this  state  of  things  that  the  Church  can  only  remain 
faithful  if  it  expresses  the  same  truth,  but  in  a new  way.  In  other  words,  the 
Church  is  the  place  where  Scripture  comes  alive,  not  only  in  word  but  also  in 
act  — through  the  action  of  Christians. 

Scripture  and  the  Church  are  therefore  both  indispensable  for  establishing 
the  criterion,  which  will  enable  us  to  distinguish  between  Tradition  and  the 
traditions. 


n.  THE  POINTS  ON  WHICH  IT  IS  NOT  YET  POSSIBLE 
TO  REACH  AGREEMENT 

The  two  Commissions  have  been  able,  more  or  less  explicitly,  to  formulate 
a consensus  (which  may  be  described  as  ecumenical)  on  the  points  that  I have 
just  mentioned.  But  this  is  not  true  of  the  two  following  points,  on  which  they 
could  only  state  that  it  is  impossible  at  the  moment  for  them  to  propose  a con- 
sensus to  the  churches  as  a whole.  However,  it  is  worth  mentioning  these  points, 
because  certain  possibilities  have  opened  up  on  which  further  research  should 
be  done,  and  because  their  work  may  thus  help  to  make  the  inter-confessional 
situation  more  fluid,  and  to  promote  the  ecumenical  conversation.  Moreover 
in  our  Commission  an  experience  was  confirmed  which  is  increasingly  frequent 
in  ecumenical  conversations. 

On  certain  points  indeed  the  discussions  reveal  the  opposition  between  a 
‘Protestant’  and  a ‘Catholic’  front  (in  the  general  sense  of  the  term),  which  draws 
Roman  Catholics  and  Orthodox  together  despite  the  great  differences  between 
them  on  other  questions. 

On  other  points,  Orthodox  and  Protestants  are  united  against  Roman  Cath- 
olicism. 

The  first  point  below  shows  the  first  type  of  alignment.  The  second  point 
is  an  example  of  the  second  type  of  alignment. 


1.  The  relationship  between  Scripture  and  the  Church 

Like  all  ecumenical  gatherings  we  have  to  face  the  difficulty  of  deciding  what 
is  the  role  of  Scripture  with  regard  to  the  Church,  and  of  the  Church  with  regard 
to  Scripture.  Here  again  two  positions  became  clear,  which  seem  to  constitute 
an  alternative. 

1 ‘The  Church’s  message  is  expressed  in  a new  way  but  it  remains  the  same  message.’ 
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(a)  The  Catholic  position  in  the  general  sense , represented  among  us  by 
the  Orthodox  theologians,  and  occasionally  by  Roman  Catholic  guests. 

It  is  characteristic  of  this  position  (as  we  know)  that  the  only  means  of  attain- 
ing the  treasure  of  truth  contained  in  the  testimony  of  the  apostles  is  to  make 
Scripture  living  and  active  through  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Church.  Any  study 
of  tradition  must  therefore  (according  to  this  position)  be  made  from  within 
the  Church  itself,  founded  by  God  in  Christ  in  order  to  be  the  instrument  for 
transmitting  Christ.  Where  indeed  should  we  seek  the  true  criterion  of  the 
authentic  tradition  except  in  the  place  where  Christ  promised  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  would  himself  come  to  confirm  it,  and  would  enable  Christians  to  recognize 
his  divine  presence  ? 

(b)  The  Protestant  position,  represented  by  theologians  belonging  to  dif- 
ferent denominations,  but  all  sharing  the  same  view. 

It  is  characteristic  of  this  position  (as  we  know)  that  the  presence  of  the 
Church  can  be  determined  only  where  the  Holy  Spirit  has  come  to  confirm  the 
witness  of  the  apostles,  as  contained  in  Scripture.  According  to  this  view,  there- 
fore, it  is  Scripture  which  enables  us  to  decide  where  the  Church  exists,  and 
consequently  where  the  authentic  tradition  is  to  be  found. 

Today  many  Christians  still  seem  to  think  that  these  two  positions  are 
mutually  exclusive.  Our  Commission  did  not  succeed  in  surmounting  this 
exclusiveness,  it  is  true.  However,  I think  they  did  perceive  some  points  which 
show  that  it  is  not  as  rigid  as  it  appears  at  first  sight. 

(i)  On  the  one  hand  the  Catholic  position  (in  the  most  general  sense)  never 
means  — even  for  its  most  extreme  representatives  — that  everything  in  the 
nature  of  a ‘tradition’  which  appears  in  the  Church  ipso  facto  forms  part  of  the 
divine  Tradition  of  the  apostles.  If  that  is  so,  it  is  clear  that  a criterion  is  needed 
in  order  to  distinguish  between  the  tradition?  and  Tradition.  The  theological 
efforts  of  the  Eastern  Church  — as  of  the  Roman  Church  — therefore  aim  at 
showing  the  points  on  which  the  Church  is  faithful  to  its  apostolic  foundation. 

An  effort  of  this  kind  has  no  meaning  unless  the  Church,  far  from  setting 
itself  up  as  its  own  norm,  possesses  in  Scripture  the  ultimate  criterion.  Other- 
wise (and  the  Catholics  fully  realise  this)  the  Church  would  fall  into  illuminism 
or  (still  worse)  into  modernism. 

It  would  fall  into  illuminism  if  people  thought  that  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  Church  introduced  fresh  elements,  which  differed  from  the  testimony 
of  the  apostles  (given  once  and  for  all)  that  Christ  accomplished  his  work  once 
only  and  once  for  all. 

It  would  fall  into  modernism  if  people  thought  that  the  evolution  immanent 
in  history  since  Christ’s  life  on  earth  added  fresh  elements  to  the  one  truth,  which 
was  incarnate  once  and  for  all  in  Christ. 

This  means  that  the  Catholic  Church,  in  general,  both  in  the  West  and  in 
the  East,  has  an  interest  in  the  Protestant  enquiry.  It  shows  this  by  its  own  care 
to  avoid  both  illuminism  and  modernism. 

(ii)  On  the  other  hand  the  Protestant  position  could  only  mean  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  makes  Scripture  living  and  active  without  any  necessity  for  an  instru- 
ment whereby  the  Holy  Spirit  performs  this  work  of  actualization  and  whereby 
this  work  of  the  Spirit  is  confirmed  and  formulated.  The  Church  does  not  con- 
stantly ‘spring  up’  out  of  the  void.  It  is  already  in  existence,  and  that  is  why 
it  is  able  to  confirm  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
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This  means  that  Protestants  have  an  interest  in  the  Catholic  enquiry  (in  the 
general  sense) : viz.,  that  since  the  time  of  the  apostles  the  Church  has  had  a 
continuous  existence,  which  is  both  the  consequence  and  the  instrument  of 
God’s  work  in  Christ  through  the  Holy  Spirit. 

On  both  sides,  therefore,  it  is  realised  that  the  problem  of  the  relations 
between  Scripture  and  the  Church  cannot  be  solved  by  giving  one  absolute 
predominance  over  the  other,  and  that  they  must  complement  one  another. 
The  way  in  which  they  should  do  so,  however,  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
clarified. 

This  realization  alone  is  already  an  important  step  forward  along  the  road 
where  God  is  waiting  to  reveal  more  fully  to  Christians  the  mystery  whereby 
they  all  live. 

This  realization  is  constantly  manifest  in  the  work  of  the  two  Sections  of  our 
Commission.  Since  they  consist  mainly  of  Protestant  theologians,  these  Sec- 
tions have  naturally  paid  special  attention  to  the  role  of  Scripture  as  the  criterion 
of  the  Christian  tradition,  and  thus  proceed  in  a critical  manner  in  order  to 
determine  what  the  Tradition  is.  But  it  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  both 
Sections  (especially  the  American  one,  perhaps)  have  at  the  same  time  proceeded 
historically.  They  have  examined  what  the  Tradition  was  in  the  different  confes- 
sions and  at  different  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  This  proves  that 
in  their  view  the  Church  and  its  history  contain  ‘actualizations’  of  Scripture 
brought  about  by  the  Holy  Spirit ; that  without  these  there  can  be  no  access  to 
the  treasure  of  Scripture ; and  that  they  must  be  carefully  reckoned  if  a faithful 
account  is  to  be  taken  of  the  ways  in  which  Christ  has  been  transmitted  and 
made  living  and  active  since  his  incarnation. 


2.  The  identity  of  the  faith  and  the  development  of  knowledge 

Here  again  our  two  Sections  have  had  to  face  a very  difficult  problem  which 
(like  the  preceding  one)  seems  to  present  itself  in  the  form  of  an  alternative. 

(a)  The  first  of  these  alternatives  is  that  taken  by  Orthodoxy,  which  on  this 
occasion  takes  the  same  view  as  Protestantism.  It  insists  that  the  faith  is  the 
same  throughout  the  whole  history  of  the  Church,  and  that  ‘Jesus  Christ  is  the 
same  yesterday,  today  and  for  ever’  (Heb.  13.  8). 

Regarded  in  this  way,  tradition  becomes  essentially  an  act  whereby  the  truth 
of  the  Gospel  is  constantly  reaffirmed  and  defended  against  heresy ; but  this 
struggle  does  not  imply  any  progress  in  knowledge. 

Under  such  conditions  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  reality  of  the  history 
within  which  the  Church  bears  witness  to  Christ,  because  this  reality  does  not 
really  play  any  part  in  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  except  as  the  place  where 
the  Holy  Spirit  bears  witness  to  Christ. 

Modern  Protestant  theology  since  the  18th  century  has  shown  the  difficulty 
in  this  view.  As  soon  as  it  wanted  to  take  history  seriously,  it  was  led  on  to  the 
uncertainties  of  liberal  theology.  This  happened  because  it  had  not  paid  sufficient 
attention  to  the  problem  of  tradition.  If  one  fails  to  perceive  the  real  problems, 
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one  always  runs  the  risk  of  falling  a victim  to  them,  and  of  arriving  at  the  wrong 
solutions  ! It  is  fair  to  say  that  in  the  20th  century  Protestant  theology  has 
realised  the  problem,  and  that  in  this  respect  it  has  benefited  much  from  ecu- 
menical contacts. 

(b)  The  second  of  these  alternatives  is  that  taken  by  Roman  Catholicism, 
which  admits  that  the  Holy  Spirit  really  does  make  use  of  subsequent  history, 
and  incorporates  it  with  the  Gospel  in  order  to  constitute  the  living  tradition 
of  the  Church.  While  rejecting  the  term  ‘evolution’  Roman  Catholics  admit 
the  development  of  dogma,  and  its  well-known  consequences,  especially  the 
dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  and  that  of  Papal  Infallibility.  Their 
view  is  that  progress  does  take  place  in  dogma  — not  with  regard  to  Christ, 
it  is  true,  but  with  regard  to  our  knowledge  of  Christ.  Thus  tradition  plays  a 
creative  role,  at  least  in  the  realm  of  knowledge. 

Under  such  conditions  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  immutability  of  faith 
in  Christ.  Is  it  not  playing  with  words  to  draw  a distinction  between  ‘evolution,’ 
which  is  rejected,  and  ‘development,’  which  is  affirmed  ? And  how  can  there 
be  identity  in  faith  if  one  admits  that  there  is  ‘progress’  in  knowledge? 

Our  two  Sections  found  themselves  constantly  grappling  with  this  apparent 
impasse.  Either  one  must  admit  that  the  faith  is  always  the  same,  in  which  case 
one  cannot  take  seriously  the  history  within  which  (and  still  more,  through  which) 
it  is  transmitted.  Or  one  must  take  seriously  the  historic  conditions  in  which 
the  Gospel  becomes  living  and  active,  in  which  case  one  cannot  see  how  to 
safeguard  the  immutability  of  Christ. 

Here  again  our  Commission  did  not  succeed  in  overcoming  this  apparent  impasse. 
However,  the  minutes  of  its  meetings,  and  the  articles  in  which  its  work  is  con- 
tained, reveal  two  ways  which,  I think,  might  be  pursued. 

(i)  History  as  such  brings  nothing  to  Christ  which  increases  his  being.  This 
means  that  the  transmission  of  Christ  through  history  cannot  bring  additional 
positive  knowledge.  It  also  means  that  all  dogmatic  definitions  have  an  essentially 
polemical  and  negative  bearing  ; their  purpose  is  to  mark  the  limits  beyond 
which  lie  errors,  and  within  which  lies  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  — a truth  more- 
over which  cannot  be  formulated  in  an  absolutely  adequate  and  exhaustive 
way.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  passing  that,  in  the  view  of  the  most  discerning 
Roman  theologians,  the  infallibility  of  dogmatic  definitions  can  relate  only  to 
negative  definitions,  and  never  to  positive  ones  which  might  claim  to  express 
the  full  mystery  of  Christ. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  mystery  of  Christ  himself,  tradition  (i.e.  the 
constant  entry  into  history  of  the  Eternal  God)  therefore  does  not  represent 
any  progress,  even  in  the  sphere  of  knowledge. 

If,  however,  the  confirmation  by  the  Holy  Spirit  (affirmed  and  if  necessary 
formulated  by  the  Church)  assumes  different  forms,  that  is  simply  because  the 
historical  environment  is  modified,  and  because  the  unchanging  truth  must  be 
affirmed  in  face  of  fresh  risks  of  error. 

(ii)  Is  this  tantamount  to  saying  that  there  is  no  progress  of  any  kind  ? Not 
at  all.  For  if  everything  is  given  (in  being  and  in  knowledge)  in  Christ,  what 
is  not  yet  given  is  the  being  and  the  knowledge  of  history  itself.  Christ  does  not 
change.  What  does  change  is  the  fact  that  successive  people  are  called  upon 
to  manifest  his  glory  and  thereby  to  reveal  the  true  meaning  of  history.  As 
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history  goes  on,  there  is  therefore  an  increase,  not  in  the  truth  of  Christ  but  in 
the  application  of  that  truth  to  the  world.  Thus  tradition  — the  perpetual  meet- 
ing-place between  Christ  and  the  world  — reveals  the  election  of  the  elements 
which  God  has  chosen  in  Christ  to  glorify  and  reveal  himself  and  to  save  the 
world.  What  was  included  in  Christ  reveals  itself  in  the  world. 

Our  Commission  has  not  yet  been  able  to  go  any  further  along  these  lines. 
But  I think  I can  state  that  it  perceived  them  more  clearly  at  the  end  than  at 
the  beginning  of  its  work.  This  leads  me  to  the  following  conclusion. 


CONCLUSION 

Through  the  very  subject  of  its  enquiry,  Tradition,  our  Commission  was 
brought  to  the  very  centre  of  the  ecumenical  mystery.  This  mystery,  which  is 
inexhaustible  but  nevertheless  partly  knowable,  appeared  to  us  in  all  its  fulness. 
Two  aspects  of  this  mystery  became  particularly  clear  to  us : 

1.  Whatever  may  be  the  apparent  divisions  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  the 
diversity  of  the  confessional  traditions',  whatever  the  weight  of  history,  one 
thing  is  certain  : Christ  is  so  consistent  and  so  real  a person  that  it  is  impossible 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  him  without  finding  oneself  in  conversation  with 
the  other  people  who  have  also  found  him,  and  without  this  conversation  being 
a form  of  his  grace. 

2.  The  conversation,  however  difficult,  is  nevertheless  a promise  that  the 
unity  of  the  Church  will  be  manifest.  For  it  invites  all  confessions  and  all  Chris- 
tians to  ask  themselves  to  what  extent  ‘their’  particular  traditions  serve  (or  fail 
to  serve)  the  Tradition  which  Christ  wished  to  create,  by  entering  history,  by 
delivering  himself  to  men,  by  his  incarnation  and  his  cross,  while  remaining 
their  Lord  through  his  resurrection.  The  historical  conditions  which  decide  so 
many  aspects  of  the  denominations  are  only  the  place  of  Christ’s  insertion  into 
the  world.  It  is  they  which  divide  Christians.  Christ  himself  unites  them.  It  is 
to  him  that  we  look,  for  the  reason  why  he  consented  to  enter  history  was  pre- 
cisely in  order  ‘to  gather  together  in  one  the  children  of  God  that  were  scattered 
abroad’  (John  1 1 . 52).  He  subjected  himself  to  history,  in  order  to  subject  history 
to  himself.  And  he  has  inserted  himself  into  the  traditions  in  order  that  he  him- 
self may  become  the  one,  true  and  sufficient  Tradition. 
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